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Is the pound sterling overvalued ? Then let us have several 
different values of the pound, so that we can continue to buy 
cheap and sell dear. And if other people dislike selling cheap 
and buying dear, let us use our bargaining power on them. 


At the centre of Labour Socialism lies a deep distrust 
of the price mechanism and a refusal to accept as final the 
verdict of an open market. Within a country, markets can 
be controlled or abolished and the shape of demand can be 
altered by taxes and subsidies. Within this country these 
methods have achieved considerable technical successes in 
the past ten years (though with what further consequences 
we are only just beginning to realise), and if the balance- 
of-payments problem is to be given a socialist solution, it is 
presumably this order of ideas that is to be further exploited 
in the international field. Hence the unwillingness to drop 
bulk buying, the belief in quantitative barter deals and the 
talk of-export subsidies. 


But how can these ideas be applied to a market where the 
writ of the British Government does not run? How can 
the foreigner’s demand be controlled or his supplies be allo- 
cated ? With whom is this system of trade to be carried on ? 
There will always be some barter bargains that can be struck, 
and it may even be possible to strike some of them on favour- 
able terms of trade. There will always be some other high- 
cost economies which will join in such deals. If international 
trade were for Britain a matter of marginal indifference, worth 
entering into only if it did not interfere with domestic arrange- 
ments, then such a system might have something to be said 
for it. But Britain’s problem is that a certain large volume of 
trade must be done, on favourable terms if they can be 
arranged, but in the last analysis on any terms that can be 
secured. If that volume of trade is not done, the country goes 
without food or raw materials or both. Whatever the system 
on which it conducts its trade, this country cannot ever hope 
to reach the indispensable minimum volume unless the other 
parties are as freely willing to trade as we are. Barter would 
work if British goods were attractive, on a combination of 
price and quality, relatively to the other alternatives open to 
our trading partners, but there is no magic in barter by which, 
beyond a certain point, countries can be forced to take dear 
goods when they would prefer to take cheap goods. In short, 
the basic condition upon which a bulk-buying-bulk-selling 
system would work is the same as that upon which a 
convertible currency system would work, namely that British 
prices are competitive. There is no magic in a socialist system 
of international trade (if this is the meaning to be attributed 
to the phrase) that will enable us to buy without selling, or 
to sell without being competitive. 


* 


* 


The second recognisable school of thought exists on the 
Right and finds its graven idol not in bulk trading but in the 
sterling area. It is the school of thought that would find the 
solution of the problem in the creation of a third trading 
area, distinct both from the barter economies of eastern 
Europe and from the unapproachable dollar area, an area 
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The table of figures in last week’s leading article, illustra- 
ting the equivalent in terms of a week’s wages of various 
standard articles, was inadvertently printed without a footnote 
to indicate that the figures for “ cheapest man’s suit” were 
days not weeks. The radio set should also have been deseribed 
as “ average” not “ cheapest.” The point of the table, which 
Tay in the comparison between the figures in the two columns, 
is not affected by these corrections. 
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founded upon, but not restricted to, the British Common 


wealth of Nations. There is more than a grain of sense and 
necessity in this conception. As has very often been argued 
in these columns, the problem of the American balance of 
payments is a very intractable one indeed. Yet so long as 
there is a shortage of dollars, it follows quite inescapably that 
trade and payments must.be allowed to be freer and easier 
as between the non-dollar countries among themselves than 
as between any of them and the dollar area. In any long-term 
plans, account must be taken of this. 


But it does not follow in the least from this that the organi- 
sation of a Third Force in international trade provides some 
mechanism of escape from the immediate dilemma in which 
the country finds itself. The sterling area, as at present 
constituted, can provide neither the markets nor the supplies 
to replace the dollar area. And if the argument is that other 
countries—indeed, the whole non-dollar, non-Soviet world— 
are to be attracted into such a system, the answer must be 
to ask how they are to be attracted if it is not attractive ? 
Who will enter—who will freely stay in—a sterling area of 
which the subscription is the obligation to buy dear British 
goods instead of cheap goods from other suppliers ? Nor 
does “other suppliers” mean the United States alone. It is 
not only in terms of American goods that British goods are, or 
soon will be, uncompetitive. The industrial power of Europe, 
and especially of Western Germany, is rising fast, and is not 
obstructed by nearly as many rigidities as exist here. 


Finally, there is the “ dash for freedom ” school. Not all 
of the talk about the necessity for an immediate return to 
competitive conditions sufficiently distinguishes between what 
can be done at home and what can be done abroad. Within 
the over-planned and over-controlled and over-protected 
domestic British economy, a return to competitive conditions 
is not only desirable in itself, and the only effective way of 
getting costs down and economic efficiency up, but would 
also do no harm to the structure of the national life. But an 
immediate “dash for freedom” in international commerce, 
an immediate removal of the restrictions and protections that 
at present hem in the British economy, would exhaust the 
reserves and bring on the disaster that all policy must try to 
avert. Some day—and some day quite soon—there will have 
to be a dash for freedom in world trade, but Britain must 


first see that it is not trampled under foot as soon as the 
race starts. 


* 


Thus from whatever ideological standpoint—socialist, 
imperialist or liberal—the argument starts and by whatever 
system it proceeds it arrives at the same immediate necessity. 
The arguments may diverge again after the present crisis is 
past, but they must all go together through the same painful 
present defile. There is no room for dispute about the 
immediate necessity for a reduction in the costs of the British 
economy—that is, for an alteration in the present ratio 
between efforts and rewards. The root of the matter is 
that the world puts a lower value on the services of the 
British people than they do themselves. There is no point 
in denouncing the verdict, or ignoring it, or attempting to 
evade it. It will have to be accepted. The British people 
individually as well as collectively, will either have to in- 
crease the services they render for their present real re- 
muneration, or else accept a lower real reward. 

The crisis will go on until the British people—all of them, 
including the railwaymen and the dockers—individually re- 
cognise this necessity and agree upon the methods of meeting 
it. And that is to say that it will get a great deal worse 
before it has any chance of getting better. 
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New Start in the Middle East ? 


OUR years have passed since Mr Bevin summoned his 
Middle Eastern officials into conference—four eventful 
years during which the political geography of the area 
has undergone a cataclysm and many of the old landmarks 
have vanished for good. No doubt the broad aims of 
British diplomacy have not changed. When the ambassa- 
dors and ministers from the Middle East meet with Mr 
Bevin and his London staff this week, their primary preoccu- 
pations will not be very different from those of 1945. The 
Middle East is strategically vital as the link between Europe 
and Asia. Nothing has changed that fact. It is economi- 
cally vital as a source of oil. This factor has if anything 
become more important. Great Britain must therefore 
attempt to defend the whole region against attack from 
without—which at present could only come from its giant 
neighbour, Russia—and from disintegration within. These 
were the two main objectives of 1945. They remain so today. 
The difference lies in the political background against which 
these objectives have to be pursued. 


In 1945, Mr Bevin’s thinking was strongly influenced by 
two legacies of the war years—the Arab League and the 
Middle East Supply Centre. British officials tended to look 
to a continuation of the League, reinforced by treaties be- 
tween Great Britain and Egypt, Iraq and Transjordan, as the 
political and military basis of stability. The success of the 
Middle East Supply Centre in bringing about economic con- 
ferences between all the states in the area and initiating re- 
search into projects for agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment encouraged the belief that British guidance and econo- 
mic assistance could still be channelled through a central 
Middle East agency—a British Middle East office was estab- 
lished in Cairo—and would be one means of raising the living 
standards of the people and of bringing them to a state of 
political development in which popular government could 
replace the rule of “the princes and the pashas.” At that 
time, the chief obstacle to the programme seemed to be the 
clamour of Jewry to admit the hundreds of thousands of 
Jewish displaced persons into Palestine and it was the British 
hope that the numbers could be kept to manageable propor- 
tions and Palestine transformed into a federal community. 


* 


When Mr Bevin meets his officials this week, the first fact 
they are likely to reach in their tour d’horizon is the disap- 
pearance of most of the pre-suppositions upon which British 


policy rested in 1945. The Arab League, defeated in the 
war against Israel, has virtually disintegrated. King Abdullah 
of Jordan is isolated, apart from a tenuous link with the 
present premier of Iraq. Both are accused by Egypt of being 
British puppets. Saudi Arabia holds itself on the sidelines 
of the quarrelling group, but traditional dislike of the Hashi- 
mite Abdullah provides a certain basis for understanding 
between Ibn Saud and the Egyptian King. The mutual 
hostility between the Arab countries may be accentuated by 
the emergence in the last three months of a new figure in 
Middle Eastern politics. Hosni el Zaim, who has made him- 
self by plebiscite the dictator of Syria, has in a couple of 
months of power already suggested that he may possibly have 
the germs of an Ataturk in him. His policy as so far 
revealed suggests that he will confirm the rift which the 
Palestine war opened in the Arab League. In all this there 
is not much comfort for British diplomacy. The League 
which Britain backed so hopefully is broken. Egypt has re- 
fused so far to review its treaty or reach a final settlement on 
the Canal Zone or the Sudan. Iraq, too, has rejected a re- 
vised and modernised alliance. Jordan is an ally ; but the 
alliance is one of the causes of King Abdullah’s isolation 
from his neighbours. Among many Israelis, considerable 
hatred of the British still remains. Altogether, the political 
balance sheet of the last four years seems to be 
ending with a heavy deficit. Nor is the economic account- 
ing much more hopeful. The possibility of centralised plan- 
ning on a western model vanished with the war. As the 
British Middle East Office has had good reason to realise, 
even plans tendered to individual states have been difficult to 
put into operation because of the state of local finances, 
because the British economy has been far too strained to 
undertake any big local development projects and because, 
even if the resources had been available, a series of xeno- 
phobic governments has been shy of accepting the trammels 
that go with foreign aid. 


Such then is the unpromising outcome of four years of 
hard work in the Middle East. It would be as well to admit 
that the result is equivalent to the bankruptcy of British 
policy, and that the best thing that can be done now is not 
to make do and mend with whatever remains of the old 
ideas but to see if there is not some entirely new approach 
open to Britain. The objectives of its Middle Eastern policy 
are, after all, as urgent as ever. The integrity and stability 
of the Middle East are not less but more important after 
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four years of cold war and doubtful peace.. But past 
methods have failed. Is any sort of new line possible? 
Perhaps the safest starting point is with the two objectives 
themselves. What in fact is entailed in any policy which 
attempts on the one hand to discourage Russia from inter- 
vening beyond its southern frontiers and on the other to 
create a more stable social and economic atmosphere in the 
Arab states and Iran? The question has only to be asked 
and one answer immediately springs to mind. Neither 
objective can be realised without the support and interest 
of the United States. If the Russian attitude towards the 
Middle East should become adventurous, the resistance of 
local armies, even in alliance with Britain, is not likely to 
deter them. In fact, the defence of the Middle East will not 
be decided in Teheran or Baghdad or Cairo or Tel Aviv. It 
turns upon the general relationships of the great Powers. If 
Russia should, some day when not busy elsewhere, be 
tempted to exploit the social maladjustments which exist in 
the countries of its southern neighbours, and to take advan- 
tage of their military weakness, it would be restrained only 
by the risk of provoking 
a general war. It follows PySvg— 
that American interest in fh 
the Middle East is the real 
deterrent to such an act. 
Similarly the physical 
resources that are required 
if the popular basis of non- 
Communist Governments 
in the Middle East is to be 
strengthened can only 
come, in the main, from 
the United States. The 
great oil companies might 
be expected to contribute 
in their own self-interest. 
The area is going to get 
at least a quarter share of 
such concrete assistance 
as May emerge under 
President Truman’s fourth 
point. The World Bank 
is ready to interest itself 
in certain projects pro- 
vided that states will accept its conditions for seeing how 
these are carried out. But, in each case, the resources are 
American resources and the pre-condition of their availability 
i$ a well rooted interest in the Middle East. On both counts 
therefore the new starting point of British interest in the 
Middle East must be a close Anglo-American understanding. 
No attempt to achieve such agreement was made in 1945, 
since understanding with America was not at that time the 
first objective of British policy in the Middle East. On the 
contrary there was an undercurrent of feeling in 
favour of excluding America from an area in which Britain 
had been dominant for the last eighty years. But the results 
have hardly been auspicious. The attempt, avoided in 1945, 


must be made today. 
* 


Fortunately, the outlook for agreement is much better 
than might have been thought possible only a year ago. On 
the British side, the existence of Israel as a sovereign state 
recognised by the British Government has removed the worst 
stumbling block in the way of a close Anglo-American work- 
ing agreement. But on the American side, too, a considerable 
change has taken place. In the first place, American 
realisation and dependence upon Middle Eastern oil is 
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steadily growing. In the next, there is a wider acceptance 
of the fact that programmes of military aid to Greece and 
Turkey need, to be effective, a stable hinterland. Again 
the collapse of the nationalist regime in China has 
been a grim warning of how quickly a decrepit regime can 
crumble once its people comes under the sway of a revoly- 
tionary movement. Even those most concerned with Israel 
and least concerned about the wider Middie East problem 
ate beginning to see that a stable Israel cannot come into 
existence unless the country has peace with its neighbours 
and is part of a stable trading area. These factors have 
converged to create in the State Department an awareness 
of the wider implications of Middle Eastern policy that makes 
a full Anglo-American understanding possible for the first 
time. This then is the basis for a new and hopeful start in 
the Middle East. 


Close Anglo-American understanding is, however, only 
the starting point of a new approach. It is no magic wand 
that can be waved over the Middle East with the certainty 
that all vexations will vanish away. In many ways, America 
is as compromised a figure 
in Arab eyes as is Britain 
itself. As the backers of 
Israel, the Americans rouse 
as much suspicion as do 
the guardians of the Canal 
Zone or the sponsors of 
King Abdullah. If Anglo- 
American policy is to be 
effective in its dual aim of 
securing the Middle East 
strategically and creating 
its social stability, it must 
work—and work fast—on 
the immediate centres of 
acute disturbance. It is on 
Scole in miles these that a clear Anglo- 
oo aa American working agree- 

ment must be secured 
now. 


All devolve—inevitably 
—from the Palestine war. 
Three-quarters of a million 
Arab refugees have to be 
resettled. Until a strategy is agreed to solve this problem, every 
Arab state harbouring them will be a prey to violent agitation. 
But the problem cannot be tackled without some help from 
Israel, and the second issue upon which immediate Anglo- 
American agreement is vital is the best method of shaking 
Israel out of its warlike mood ; of bringing home to its leaders 
their need to achieve, in their own interests, fixed frontiers 
and a settled neighbourhood ; and of convincing them that 
continued government support, diplomatic as well as financial, 
will be conditional on more co-operative behaviour on their 
side. And the test of their readiness to cease the attempt on 
the one hand to boast of their good behaviour as members of 
the United Nations, and on the other to grab all they can 
get, will be the question of Jerusalem, where Israeli and 
United Nations policy are in direct conflict, the Israelis 
claiming it for Israel, the United Nations reserving it for an 
international regime. 


These then are the first priorities for an agreed Anglo- 
American policy. Unless they can be solved equitably, there 
is little hope of tackling constructively the wider issue—of 
persuading Arab and Iranian that their genuine interests 
demand a measure of military security of the type extended 
to Greece and Turkey and a measure of direct economic 
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assistance to raise their peoples above the level at which 
social revolution is a recurring threat. American official 
opinion is alive to the need both for strategic commitments— 
already made in the case of Turkey—and for greatly extended 
economic development. It is true that the battle with Con- 
gress for funds has not been engaged, and that it will be a 
tough struggle. But the important point for this week’s dis- 
cussions in London is not the extent of the aid to be given, 


The Right 


LMOST exactly twelve months after their last major 

strike, the London dockers have again brought the 
world’s greatest port to a standstill, There is evidence 
that this year’s dispute will prove far more difficult to solve, 
and will not yield as easily as it did last time to the appeals 
of the Government. For the first time since the General 
Strike of 1926, the Government is administering the bitter 
medicine of the Emergency Powers Act—which it invoked, 
but did not have to use, last year. The dock labour scheme 
is virtually in abeyance, certain civil rights of the dockland 
community are suspended, and the port is ruled by an emer- 
gency committee with strong powers. The 14,000 dockers, 
whose action has precipitated this emergency, stand watching 
the efforts of the community’s personal employees, the 
armed forces, to prevent their action from causing enormous 
and irreparable damage to the country at large. 


That a parliament with a large Labour majority should 
have acquiesced in the assumption of these sweeping powers 
by the Government is recognition not only of the seriousness 
of the harm that the dockers are doing to the national 
economy but of the gulf which now divides the thinking of 
the official trade union world from the sentiments of the 
average transport worker. The strike is not a demand for 
higher wages: it arises out of a dispute which has been 
going on intermittently for months between two rival Cana- 
dian trade unions. In the course of this the Communist-led 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, by cleverly fomenting a dispute 
with the shipowners, has succeeded in persuading most of 
the London dockers that two Canadian ships in the Port of 
London are “black” and that any docker who goes near 
them would be betraying the basic canons of working-class 
loyalty. A perfectly legal attempt on the part of the port 
employers to break the deadlock thus created by demanding 
that the Canadian ships be cleared before any fresh calls for 
dock labour were made, was ably exploited by the Com- 
munists as “a bosses’ lockout.” The dockers, warned by 
Cabinet Ministers, by trade union leaders and by the press 
that they were being duped by the Communists, preferred to 
believe the latter. The memory of “old, unhappy, far off 
things and battles long ago” has had a far more potent influ- 
ence than all the efforts of exhortation and propaganda which 
in the past four years have tried to convince the ordinary 


manual worker of the true nature of his own and of the 
National interest. 


After a great deal of commercial damage has been done, 
the Government’s measures will, it is to be presumed, even- 
tually persuade the dockers that their action is not only 
quixotic but anti-social, But whether this happens sooner 
or later it would be a great mistake for the Government or 
anyone else to suppose that the problems aroused by the 
events of this month can be shelved—until the next dock 
strike. It would be a tragic mistake if public thinking were 
to be limited to finding in this unofficial strike merely the 
tesylt of fortuitous circumstances of which the Communists 
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but the creation of conditions in which any form of aid can 
be made acceptable to the local peoples. The first task is, 
therefore, in full collaboration with America, to clear up the 
tragic legacy of the war in Palestine. When, and only when, 
such a settlement has been achieved, can the Anglo-American 
partners move into the more constructive field of economic 
and social development on which the long-term success of 
their Middle Eastern policy will turn. 


to Strike? 


have adroitly taken advantage. For Communism—in Britain 
at least—is not a political programme but is a germ latent in 
the body politic which becomes virulent wherever and when- 
ever there is a weakening in its health. 


* 


The prevalence of strikes all over the western world, in 
particular among the vital industries of transport and coal, 
raises a problem which no one can now ignore. The way in 
which the Australian miners, the American longshoremen 
or the British dockers can hold their countries up to ransom 
is something which even doctrinaire Socialists do not find 
edifying. As each major outbreak occurs, more and more 
people of liberal opinions begin to ask themselves a question 
“ Ought there to be a limit to the right to strike ?” To ask 
this, of course, is to question one of the basic tenets of 
liberal democracy, that labour has the same freedom as any 
other section of the community to organise and take action 
for its own protection and advancement. But the irrespon- 
sible way in which that freedom is sometimes used compels 
consideration of whether certain limits should not be set 
upon it, the more so as in Britain today there is no margin 
of wealth with which to pay for the damage which irrespon- 
sible strike action inflicts upon the national economy. 

This is not a mere panic reaction, The assumption which 
over the past forty years has enabled most of the restrictive 
labour legislation to be abolished, including the repeal of the 
Trade Disputes Act in 1946, was that labour was organised 
into recognisable and responsible trade unions which could 
be trusted to use the machinery for conciliation before resort- 
ing to direct action. That is still the case in so far as most 
of the unions are concerned. But the growth of unofficial 
strikes since the war has shown that the control of certain 
unions over their rank 9nd file is no longer to be taken for 
granted. It has broken down repeatedly in mining, in the 
docks, and in road transport. This gap between the leader- 
ship and the rank and file of a union has never been more 
clearly demonstrated than at the biennial conference of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, which is taking 
place this week. While the conference was passing a resolu- 
tion banning Communists from helding office in the union, 
and while their general secretary was making a highly respon- 
sible speech about the necessity for wage stabilisation, many 
of the union’s members in the London docks were stub- 
bornly resisting all exhortations to return to work. 

The logical conclusion to be drawn from such a state of 
affairs is that strike action should be made illegal in essential 
industries—at least until the resources of conciliation and 
arbitration are exhausted, and perhaps in any circumstances. 
(It would perhaps be legally more accurate to say that the 
existing prohibition on strikes, which was continued from 
the wartime regulations by the Supplies and Services 
(Transitional Powers) Act of 1945, should be enforced ; but 
since this prohibition is not enforced it may be regarded as a 
dead letter). Among trade union officials, there would be 
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support for a legal prohibition on unofficial strikes ; but the 
community can hardly accept this. The officials of unions 
in essential industries do not always act responsibly (as wit- 
ness Mr Figgins of the National Union of Railwaymen) 
and even if they did, the state could not allow the invoca- 
tion of its legal powers to rest upon the decisions of private 
individuals. If there is to be legal prohibition of strikes in 
essential industries, it must be of all strikes, and a man 
who foments them, whether he be an official of a union 
or a member of an ad hoc strike committee must be “ liable 
in damages to the uttermost farthing of his personal posses- 


sions.” 
* 


This is the Jawyer’s answer, and a great many laymen are 
coming to hold that there is adequate justification for it. 
But is justification enough ? Would it work ? Would it 
prevent stoppages and secure regular, efficient working— 
specifically at the docks ? In the present mood of the dockers, 
almost certainly not. That mood is shown just as clearly, 
and just as alarmingly, by what they do when they are sup- 
posed to be at work as by their readiness to come out on 
strike over footling or wholly imaginary grievances. Until 
there is among the dockers—or a sufficient number of them 
—a real desire to give good service, and a real rejection of 
irresponsibility, it will remain doubtful whether any purely 
legal sanctions will have much effect. 

This is, of course, merely a facet of the general moral and 
psychological problem that underlies the whole of British 
economic policy. The philosophy of the Labour movement 
(distinguishing it, for the moment, from the | Socialist 
doctrine) is that while other sections of the community, 
and specifically the employers, must be hedged about with 
legal prohibitions to assist them in distinguishing right from 
wrong, the wage-earners, when organised in trade unions, 
can be trusted to have instincts of responsibility and respect 
for the common good. The Labour Government, which 
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regulates in great detail every other aspect of economic 
activity and administration, allows the wildest system of 
laisser faire to govern the relationship of labour to the nation, 
The unions devote their efforts to seeing that the worker 
gets his standard income regardless of the efforts he puts out, 
and this must involve an assumption that when he is relieved 
of the ordinary pressures that bear upon the individual in a 
cruel world—in particular, the threat that he who will not 
work neither shall he eat—he will react in the way that an 
idealist would hope rather than in the way that a realist 
would expect. 

The docks provide a very clear laboratory experiment in 
the application of these principles. Countless social investi- 
gators, writing over several decades, have described the 
horrors of the system of casual labour in the docks, with the 
cruel pressure that it put on the workers. Humanitarians 
rejoiced when it was replaced by the Dock Labour Scheme, 
which guarantees a living wage to every docker presenting 
himself for work. No section of the wage-carners has had its 
conditions of work more radically improved, at the com- 
munity’s expense, than the dockers. Yet what is the result ? 
A most marked decline both in efficiency and in responsibi- 
lity. Who was right, the idealist or the realist ? And why 
should the result be any different in industry at large ? 

The Labour movement cannot now dodge these wide 
issues any longer. Nobody wants to go back to casual labour 
in the docks and to a code of anti-strike legislation through- 
out industry. Non-Labour public opinion, whose view will 
be decisive in the end, is no doubt willing to wait a little 
longer for the emergence of some alternative method for 
ensuring that the improvement of the conditions of labour 
does not impose on the community, including the wage- 
earners, a cost in economic inefficiency that it cannot possibly 
afford. It is for the Labour movement to produce the 
proof that there is an alternative to a mere retreat to the bad 
old days. And they have little time left in which to produce it. 


Spies 


HE business of spying goes back to very ancient times. 

In the Biblical narrative of the first Israeli conquest of 
Palestine it is recorded how Joshua sent two spies to explore 
the defences of Jericho, and how they were saved from the 
clutches of the local MI5 by a lady of imperfect patriotism, 
who let them down over the city wall with a rope. In all 
ages states have had secrets which they have wished to con- 
ceal and other states have employed agents to find them out. 
Spying, indeed, is, and always has been, one of the func- 
tions of the sovereign state as an institution—for knowledge 
about other states is a condition of effective foreign policy 
or wat-preparedness. 


It is this need that creates the profession; but it is a 
profession only for modest men, who are prepared to re- 
nounce the limelight of fame and hide their merits from the 
public gaze. It is a profession about which social surveys, 
census statistics and analyses of employment reveal very 
little. The spy’s calling is as secret as the forbidden know- 
ledge which he seeks. No state will admit employing him. 
He is, like a prostitute in the Soviet Union, “ one of those of 
whom we know there are none.” But while he himself leads 
a ghostly life in the ranks of the non-existent, high officials of 
Governments in every country of the world pay much 


attention either to promoting or to circumventing his 
activities. 





The business of spying goes on at all times, in all 
weathers, in peace and in war. But normally it is only in 
war-time that it becomes a matter of urgent importance or 
that the general public becomes spy-conscious. In periods 
of peaceful peace the spies and counter-spies play out their 
little game in the shadows, with the ordinary citizen unaware 
of the scoring except on the rare occasions when an 
espionage case is brought in a court of law. But today spies 
are news and each nation in the grip of the cold war looks 
round anxiously for the hidden thieves of its security. When 
suspicions are sufficiently strong and widespread, they can 
produce the state of mind known as “ spy mania,” in which 
human reason suffers a complete collapse and terrible injustice 
can be done to innocent individuals. 


There are several reasons why espionage has recently 
become more important for international relations than it 
used to be, and also more significant for the internal politics 
of nations. There is first of all the fact that the increasing 
dependence of armed forces on “ scientific” armaments 
makes secrecy more and more essential in defence prepara- 
tions, and the incentive for rival powers to penetrate this 
secrecy becomes correspondingly greater. There has never 
been a time when the military authorities of a state could have 
so little certainty, without successful espionage, about the 
weapons which would be used against them in a future war, 
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and the surprise use of new or improved weapons may be 
decisive at the outset of any armed conflict. In the days of 
Sherlock Holmes the spy could only steal the plans of the 
latest type of submarine ; now the range of his aspiration 
includes atomic bombs, stratosphere rockets, the more 
miraculous uses of electronics and formulz for bacterial and 
meteorological warfare. 

This military need for secrecy in scientific and technical 
matters affecting armaments runs counter to the demand for 
complete freedom of discussion and publicity which has been 
characteristic of modern science. The extension of security 
measures tends to blot out from public view whole fields of 
scientific research, the worker in which formerly gave no 
thought to the warlike implications of his discoveries. 
Scientists in the West have shown great unwillingness to 
accept broad security controls imposed by their Govern- 
ments, even when they have not been influenced by loyalty 
to a country other than their own. 

A similar conflict has arisen with regard to another field 
in which states have always considered secrecy a necessity, 
namely diplomacy. In the old days it was taken for granted 
that no player at the international table showed his cards 
more than he had to. With the rise of democracy and of 
public and parliamentary criticism of foreign policy, Govern- 
ments were increasingly embarrassed by the need for 
choosing between disclosures required for domestic self- 
justification and precautions for not letting cats inconveniently 
out of bags in the sight of other nations. Then, with the first 
World War, came the campaign against secret treaties and the 
Wilsonian slogan of “ open covenants openly arrived at.” In 
this country the cult of diplomatic nudism never made much 
progress, and there has always been the Official Secrets 
Act to restrain members of the Foreign Service with a taste 
for publicity. But in the United States the law has been 
much looser, and many Americans have held the view that 
there ought not to be any secrets in the State Department ; it 
is argued that the Press has a right to find out whatever it 
can about national policy and every official remains a citizen 
with a responsibility for telling the American people what is 
being done in their name. Hence the astonishing career of 
Mr Drew Pearson, who has made a highly profitable industry 
of publishing and commenting on confidential documents 
from Government departments without ever landing himself 
in serious trouble. 

During the last war the State Department leaked like a 
sieve and, when President Roosevelt really wished to keep 
anything secret, he did not communicate it to the office at 
all. Recently, however, public opinion has been deeply 
shocked by the famous pumpkin which was found to be full 
of copies of secret State Department documents handed over, 
according to Mr Chambers, by American Communists in 
high places for transmission to Russia. But what is most 
Striking in all the hullabaloo arising from this fantastic 
episode is that Americans who are horrified at the idea of 

ts being sent to Moscow, would have invoked the 
Principle of freedom of journalism if the same documents 
had been published by Mr Drew Pearson. 


* 


It is fundamentally to the credit of the Americans that 
they are so little secrecy-minded ; their instinct in favour 
of the utmost publicity in all fields of state action is 
Part of their democracy and stands in the sharpest contrast 
to the concealment and mystery natural to despotic govern- 
ment. But the needs of national defence and diplomacy in 
an era of acute international tension require a certain mini- 
mum of secrecy even in Washington. 
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A period of religious or revolutionary warfare which 
creates loyalties transcending those of national patriotism, 
naturally intensifies the dangers of espionage for each state. 
Numbers of persons are known to exist who, for ideological 
reasons, are willing to help a foreign power at the expense of 
their own country. Moreover, such conditions entirely alter 
the normal task of counter-espionage detection. Spying 
always involves two elements—the alien agent who collects 
the information and the citizen of the spyee country who 
holds some confidential post or has facilities for observation 
and transmits the secrets to the alien agent. The two types 
differ widely from an ethical point of view, The agent sent 
abroad to spy on behalf of his own country is a patriot—if 
a mercenary one. But the man or woman in a position 
of trust who sells for money secrets of his or her own 
country is universally despised as a criminal of the lowest 
type. The very nature of the crime, however, makes it rela- 
tively easy for the counter-espionage branches of the armed 
forces or police to deal with it; wherever there is reason 
to suspect a leakage of confidential information, there are 
usually signs enough of personal weaknesses to give clues 
to the investigator. But when someone betrays his country 
from political conviction there are no such telltale traces. 
The revolutionary traitor-spy is usually a person of the 
highest moral character, who takes no money for his 
service and acts from what he believes to be the loftiest 
motives of political idealism. The only clues, apart from 
direct proof of transmission, lie in the record of his political 
life, and this is a field which most policemen and military 
intelligence officers are totally incompetent to explore. 


Nevertheless, the issue has to be faced, because in espionage 
prevention is far more important than cure ; there is indeed 
no cure when a leakage of vital information has once 
occurred. It is, therefore, desirable that persons whose 
political principles require them to betray their country to a 
foreign power when opportunity offers should not be placed, 
or allowed to remain, in positions where they can do serious 
harm. Communists may be compared to a religious sect, 
whose tenets make it the highest virtue for the believer to 
offer human sacrifices to his deity. In accordance with the 
principle of freedom of thought, it would be wrong in a 
democratic country to suppress such a sect; but people 
would be justified in refusing to employ its members as 
cooks or surgeons. Similarly, we may respect the sincerity 
of the Communist’s belief in his right to rule the world and 
murder his opponents ; he should have liberty to expound 
his doctrine and preach his gospel ; but as long as his party 
has not yet seized power, a democratic Government must 
regretfully keep him out of jobs in which he can betray his 
country in a dangerous manner. 


It has to be recognised that the purging of Government 
departments by a system of political tests is in itself an un- 
desirable step in a democratic country, however necessary 
it may be in the circumstances imposed by the world-wide 
menace of the new Assassins. The range within which the 
discrimination operates must be kept as small as possible ; 
within it the purge must be as thorough as well-informed 
detective work can make it, but outside these limits there 
should be a firm resistance to any kind of political witch- 
hunting. The harm done by the extension of methods of 
secret political inquisition over wide sections of the com- 
munity will far outweigh any advantage to be obtained. In 
the long run a morbid and noxious political growth can only 
be overcome in a democratic society by the vital forces of a 
healthy national life reacting against it. It is only where spy- 
ing can make deadly havoc with the safety of the state tha 
special measures of protection can be justified. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Docks and Dollars 


The dock crisis and the dollar crisis have trodden insistently 
on each other’s heels in Westminster throughout a week that 
culminated in two successive full-dress debates in the House of 
Commons. On Wednesday the House set aside its other 
business to debate the proclamation of the State of Emergency, 
and the regulations made under it. On Thursday it em- 
barked on a two-day debate on the economic situation which 
will be continued next Monday. Of the two the immediate, 
local and comprehensible issue of the dock strike gained 
the most attention, particularly on the Labour benches, 
where the questions involved have stirred up deep feelings. 
The debate on the strike was of a high quality: it was one of 
the rare occasions on which members were aware that their 
words could directly influence events, and they responded 
accordingly. Had a debate of this character been held a week 
earlier, dragging the facts of the dispute into the clear day- 
light, the proclamation which occasioned it might possibly have 
been unnecessary. 


If Thursday’s economic debate did not elicit the same high 
quality, Sir Stafford Cripps’s announcement of a cut of 25 per 
cent in British imports from the dollar area made it un- 
expectedly dramatic. Although the Chancellor attempted to 
palliate the gravity of this decision and its effect upon the public 
by reaffirming his intention to cling to the present value of 
sterling, full employment and the housing programme, the 
cuts in sugar, timber, paper and tobacco will make the public 
at least dimly aware—in spite of the increase in meat, butter 
and bacon—that something is amiss. 


* * * 


Two Sisters 


This week, while Mr Strachey was heckled once more 
in the House of Commons about the prospects of the Over- 
seas Food Corporation’s groundnut scheme, the first report of 
jts sister corporation was being presented to Parliament. The 
sisters are twins, for they both originated in the Overseas 
Resources Development Act ; but they are not identical twins, 
and the different temperament of the Colonial Development 
Corporation is clearly brought out in this report. 


On growing groundnuts in Tanganvika, Mr Strachey informed 
the House this week, the Overseas Food Corporation has spent 
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between {£20 million and £25 million of capital to date—and 
the result so far has been 45,000 acres planted at Kongwa, 
with a yield, from the crop so far harvested, of 245 Ib. per 
acre for groundnuts and 99 Ib. for sunflower ; shortly the first 
small shipment of oilseed to the United Kingdom will be made. 





The Colonial Development Corporation, whose borrowing 
powers of {£110 million are twice as big as those of the Over. 
seas Food Corporation, had, by the end of last year, spent 
£128,667 on development expenditure ; its total capital com- 
mitment in respect of the undertakings in operation js 
£3.734,000 (including £700,000 for rebuilding Castries) ; and 
the prospective capital commitment of all the projects which 
have been accepted in principle is £35 million. 


Even without the evidence of these figures, it is clear from 
the report that whereas, on its Tanganyika performance, the 
Overseas Food Corporation is the manic, impulsive type, so 
fond of power that it tried to run the groundnut scheme 
direct from London, the Colonial Development Corporation is 
cautious, hesitant and introverted. The one rushed at a large 
tract of Africa with a second-hand tractor, and when it was 
broken discarded it for another. The other, when establishing 
a poultry and general farm in the Gambia, provided adequate 
repair and maintenance facilities before it began clearing the 
bush, and is taking the opportunity of testing different tech- 
niques for clearing and the different equipment available while 
the project is being carried out. Its slightly schizoid personality 
is apparent in the paragraph of its report dealing with its 
relations with other bodies—Departments and Colonial Govern- 
ments ; it obviously has not found it easy to get’on with them 
and it inclines to resent the controls on its activities. 


It is too early to say which corporation will, in the long run, 
be more successful, or less unsuccessful, in developing Africa. 
The cautious method seems preferable ; but it carries with it 
the danger that before any fruitful development is carried out, 
political events in the colonies will have outrun it. This much, 
however, can be said at once: the Colonial Development 
Corporation is far less free with the British taxpayer’s money. 
And that, at the moment, is of supreme importance. 


* * * 


Transport Workers’ Purge 


The decision of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union to debar any Communist from holding office is bound 
to have far-reaching effects in the labour movement, quite 
apart from its immediate internal effects within the union. 
The union can certainly claim that it is carrying out the letter 
and the spirit of the TUC’s anti-Communist circular in a way 
which no other union has so far had the courage to follow. 
Mr Arthur Deakin, whose hatred of the Communists amounts 
almost to a mania, is undoubtedly immensely pleased by the 
size of the majority which the conference gave to this step. 


The practical and psychological effects of the decision are 
somewhat difficult to gauge. There are, it is believed, eight 
known Communists on the union’s Executive Council. Some 
of the area and group officials are believed to be Communists, 
particularly in the London bus and docks groups, and the 
number of Communist-inclined branch secretaries may be 
considerable, whether or no they are actually members of the 
party. It will be difficult to identify those who ought, by the 
terms of the resolution, to be purged, and in any case identi- 
fication may be dangerous. It may tend either to turn the 
Communists into martyrs or to drive them underground. 
Freed from any responsibility for union policy, the Com- 
munist element may become more truculent and act as 4 
“fifth column,” agitating and provoking strikes on a wage scale, 
as indeed they are already doing in the London docks. 

In the context of the London dock strike, however, the 
Transport Workers’ action is very understandable. Mr Deakin 
certainly swept all before him at his union’s biennial con- 
ference. In addition to the anti-Communist motion, he 
secured overwhelming support for the TUC’s policy with 
regard to wages and towards the World Federation of Trade 
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Unions. Indeed, the absence of any effective critical opposi- 
tion, apart from the vociferous Communist minority, is not 
altogether healthy in a union of the size of the Transport 
Workers. The trouble is that the unofficial critics are “ voting 
with their feet,” and if Mr Deakin could exercise the same 
restraining influence unofficially as he does officially, the pros- 
pects of industrial peace would be enormously improved. 


The wisdom of a similar decision on Communism in the case 
of the miners would be open to doubt. Mr Arthur Horner, 
since his row with Sir William Lawther last autumn, has abided 
loyally by official union policy, whatever his personal inclina- 
tions might be. His defeat in the nominations for the TUC 
General Council indicates, without the need for any formal 
ban, the contempt the miners are requiring for Communist 
policy. 

® * * 


Tito’s Tit-for-Tat 


Marshal Tito clearly believes in tit-for-tat as well as in the 
dictum that a stitch in time saves nine. In Paris this time 
last month Mr Vyshinsky was quietly withdrawing his support 
for the Jugoslav territorial claims against Austria, thereby 
mollifying the western Foreign Ministers while further 
enraging the much affronted Marshal. Now Tito has 
announced that he will “completely close” the Jugoslav 
frontier with northern Greece, thereby cutting off some of the 
Greek Communist rebels from valuable lines of retreat and 
supply. This further weakening of the Communist cause 
should stimulate morale in Greece and throw most of the 
burden of intervention there on Bulgaria, which has troubles 
of its own described in an article On page 139. 
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Approximate timits of of 
Macedonian Nationalist claims 


It would, of course, be surprising if the American and British 
representatives in Belgrade had not hinted in the last year that 
they could hardly give Tito the credits and goods he now 
wants if assistance to the Greek Communists continued to 
force Athens to look to London and Washington for more 
smilitary and financial aid. The cold war is costly enough 
without indulging in extravagance of this kind. Tito may 
have anticipated formal representations from the western 
governments, and so made it possible to claim—as he did at 
Pola last Sunday—that loans from that quarter will secure from 
him no political concessions, especially over Trieste. 


Jugoslavia is busy negotiating official and unofficial credits 
and trade arrangements both in America and London, though 
hardly in the astronomical figures of dollars and pounds men- 
tioned recently in the press. The International Bank has bzen 
asked for a loan ; a five-year trade agreement with this country 
seems probable, in spite of the difficulty of ensuring delivery 
of capital equipment and complete plants that the Jugoslavs 
Want ; both American and British business men are busy with 
Schemes of oil and steel production ; and France and western 

hy have come into the field as suppliers of machinery. 

In short, Tito is making fairly rapid progress in getting from 
the west those vital things for the industrialisation of his 
Country which the Russians and their allies now deny him ; 
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but he has yet fairly to face the problem of what he is going 
to send in return. Can the metals be mined, the timber cut, 
and the maize diverted from the countryside in sufficient 
quantities to foot the bill for industrialiation And, strategy 
and politics apart, is it good business for the west to encourage 
the kind of plan to which Jugoslavia is working, a plan in 
which there is no real planning of foreign trade and only 


eight per cent of the investment programme is earmarked for 
agriculture ? 


* * * 


Prospects of the Greek Rebels 


If Tito’s speech at Pola is to be interpreted as a 
declaration of new policy rather than as a public acknow- 
ledgement of the less active interest he has lately 
shown in Greece, then there should be deep sighs of 
relief in Athens. If Jugoslav frontiers with Albania and Bulgaria 
are to be effectively controlled, especially where they abut on 
Greece, then effective rebel activity along 150 miles of the 
northern frontier should be gradually paralysed. During the 
coming months the main operations of the Greek army will 
indeed be concentrated on this area and the much disputed 
Grammos Mountains. For the Peloponnese is said to be clear 
of rebels, Thrace no longer counts for much strategically, and 
central Greece has been suffering nothing worse than inter- 
mittent mine-laying. 


The divisions and uncertainties among the Greek Com- 
munist rebels since they lost the leadership of Markos have 
played right into the hands of their opponents. Their tactics 
have been disastrously clumsy. Within four days last week 
their radio accused Tito of infiltrating the Macedonian national 
front, of allowing Greek Government forces to cross in and out 
of his territory in pursuit of rebels, and of acting as the tool 
of the Americans. It was natural enough that the rebels should 
pursue the vendetta of their Cominform employers against Tito, 
but the timing of these accusations was unwise. They have 
given Tito an excuse for breaking with them publicly just 
at the time when he is complaining strongly to the United 
Nations of frontier violations by Greek Government troops and 
aircraft. In fact, the rebels have enabled him to threaten the 
“ monarcho-fascist ” government in Athens with one hand and 
to do it a signal service with the other. 


The pattern of postwar relations in south-eastern Europe 
is very slowly changing under the impact of economic needs 
and political rivalries. The time may yet come when statesmen, 
both in Athens and Belgrade, can be induced to recognise the 
lesson of Balkan history: that when they are threatened by 
Albania and Bulgaria as satellites of a Great Power they must 
stand together. 


* * * 


Australian Strikes 


The general coal strike in Australia shows no sign of 
ending. Indeed, each day produces more evidence of the 
miners’ determination not to surrender. The imprisonment 
of the Communist leaders on charges of contempt of court and 
the dramatic search by the Federal police for the hidden strike 
funds have made no difference. If anything, the court sen- 
tences, the police action and the legislation at Canberra 
prohibiting the use of trade union funds for the strike, have 
merely stiffened resistance, and there now seems every pros- 
pect that the strike will continue for several weeks at least. 


As our Melbourne correspondent points out on page 140, the 
grievances of the miners are deep-seated. They bear little 
relation to the causes of the present strike, but the violence 
of public reaction against them during the past few wecks 
seems to have aroused old emotions and the idea of revenge 
for the eighteen months “ lock-out” in 1929 is not far absent 
from their thoughts. The miners have always believed that 
everyone outside their ranks regards them as social outcasts ; 
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the more politicians, press and public rail against them in the 
present crisis, the more determined do they become to stick 
together like a band of medieval outlaws. It is, of course, 
an ideal situation for Communists to exploit, but it would be 
a mistake to credit Communism with being the chief inspira- 
uon for the strike. 

In such exceptional circumstances, is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s policy the right one ? Is it not possible that Mr Chifley 
has played into the Communists’ hands by exclaiming so 
vehemently against the miners? The flouting of the arbitra- 
tion tribunal could not have been allowed to go unpunished, 
but were the extraordinary police raids, which went on simul- 
taneously with the legal proceedings, really necessary? It 
may be that the miners are now so embittered that nothing 
the Government can do will have any effect, but if a Labour 
Government will not promote conciliation, it is difficult to 
see who else can. 


Miners’ Wages 

Although the National Union of Mineworkers decided at 
their conference last week to press for a “ substantial increase ” 
in the minimum wages of lower-paid men, it is by no means 
clear exactly what this decision will amount to nor how it will 
be implemented. Communist speakers, such as Mr Moffat 
and Mr Pearson of Scotland and Mr Davies of South Wales, 
left the delegates in no doubt about how they interpreted the 
resolution. But from the attitude of the Executive’s speakers, 
including Mr Arthur Horner, it appears that what the union 
will aim at is a limited adjustment. 


The miners’ leaders know very well that even if they were 
to press a claim on the lines of the resolution submitted by 
Cumberland, calling for {1 a week increase in the minimum 
rate of surface and underground workers, it would stand no 
chance. Mr Horner’s remark that it was harder to get a few 
thousands out of the Coal Board today than it was to get 
millions two years ago was very significant. Rather than risk 
a flat rejection of the claim, and be accused of ignoring the 
TUC and Sir Stafford Cripps, the union will probably try to 
secure a revision of the cost of living arrangement (still under 
discussion) in such a way as to benefit the lower paid men 
alone. 


In the meantime the union is gradually proceeding with its 
plans for the overhaul of the industry’s wage structure. One 
interesting feature which emerges is that, unlike the railwaymen 
and many craft unions, the miners are thinking along the lines 
of reducing, instead of maintaining, the “ differential ” between 
the lower and the higher paid men. Not the least of the 
anomalies in the existing wage structure arises from the practice 
of payment in kind, especially by concessionary coal. How 
this will eventually be solved is not known, but Mr Horner 
hopes that the districts will agree to an immediate temporary 
arrangement so that the Lancashire and Cumberland problem 
can be settled. This involves sharing out supplies, and some 
of the more favoured districts, for instance, Durham and 
Northumberland, will have a chance to show whether in this 
respect they can. place the national interest above their own 
particular advantage. 


* * * 


Britain’s Forests 


The annual report of the Forestry Commissioners for the 
year ending September 30, 1948, draws attention to the heavy 
overdraft that is being made upon the country’s stocks of 
standing timber. The quantity of timber licensed for felling 
during the year covered by the report amounted to 67 million 
cubic feet, an increase of 12 million cubic feet over the 
previous year. This has been estimated (not by the Com- 
mission) as a rate of felling about three times as high as in a 
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prewar year, and about five times as high as the current rate 
of growth. This of course is due on the one hand to the 
requirements of the housing and mining programmes, and on 
the other to the necessity of limiting umber imports from 
hard currency countries. But it can not go on for very much 
farther without danger to the security of the country. Over 
65 per cent of the woodlands in Scotland, 45 per cent in 
Wales, and over 30 per cent in England are now classified as 
felled, devastated or scrub. 

In 1945 the Forestry Commission recommended that within 
fifty years Britain should have 5,000,000 acres of woodland, 
According to a preliminary survey there are now about 3,400,000 
acres of woodland, of which the Government éstimate at least 
2,000,000 are suitable for the economic production of timber, 
Various targets have been laid down for planting both by the 
Forestry Commission and by private owners. Both have so 
far fallen short of their targets by about twenty per cent 
although the pace of planting, which was delayed by damage 
to seedlings in the spring of 1948, is now increasing. A debate 
in the House of Lords on Wednesday produced a gentle 
chiding trom the Government on the reluctance of private 
owners to fall in with the Government’s scheme by which 
woodlands are dedicated to timber production in perpetuity 
in exchange for a modest amount of assistance. This produced 
a sharp chorus of protest from noble Lords (both “ back- 
woods ” and front bench) against the meagreness of the official 
assistance in undertaking large schemes of capital develop- 
ment on which no return could be expected for two or three 
generations. The attack was pressed further to show how littk 
incentive the present controlled price of timber provides to the 
Participants in forestry. It is doubtful whether the incentive 
to efficient replanting in this country can be provided without 
either extending the system of capital grants or rearranging 
the price controls. 


x * * 


Report on Romney Marsh 


The Agricultural ‘Land Commission has completed its 
investigation of Romney Marsh, the first large area referred to 
it by the Government. The object of the inquiry was to 
determine what type of farming should be carried on in the 
Marsh, what capital equipment would be required, and whether 
public ownership was necessary for efficient farming. To the 
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last of these questions the Commission has returned an 
emphatic negative. Romney Marsh, most of which lies below 
sea level, contains a great variety of soils, some of which are 
poor but others highly productive. It is the home of the 
famous Romney Marsh breed of sheep and the better pastures, 
the object of local veneration and something of a mystery, cam 
fatten from 6 to 10 or even more sheep per acre in summet. 
Before the war the Marsh was given over to sheep farming; 
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but wartime pressures—which included the compulsory evacua- 
tion of large numbers of sheep—resulted in the ploughing up 
of a large part of the Marsh, with good results. The Com- 
mission has now decided that most of the Marsh is so inherently 
fertile that this policy, instead of being reversed, should be 
further extended ; it suggests that the tillage acreage should be 
increased to 20,000—40 per cent of the total area—and believes 
that this is compatible with stopping any further decline in 
the sheep population. The adoption of ley farming is strongly 
recommended. 


These proposals are of more than technical interest. The 
Commission believes that local owners and farmers are capable 
of making the Marsh fully productive without further state 
intervention, so long as the necessary houses and other services 
are made available. {t does, it is true, frown at the use of 
parts of the Marsh as no more than summer grazing grounds 
for upland farms. It also stresses the suitability of the Marsh 
for mechanical farming and the advantage of large units for this 
purpose—an advantage that is not fully realised by the present 
layout of farms. Nevertheless, no changes in land tenure are 
thought necessary despite the increase of production and per- 
manent change of farming system which is recommended, This 
conclusion should dispel any suspicions that the Commission 
1s a catspaw of the Government, and its activities a first step 
towards land nationalisation. Such suspicions were never 
warranted by the facts or by the Commission’s composition. 
Nevertheless, it must be remembered that Romney Marsh is 
reasonably fertile and prosperous. It is with regard to much 
poorer and under-equippd farmlands that a case for public 
ownership may possibly be made out. 


* * * 


Initiative from the Philippines 


The conversations between President Quirino of the 
Philippines and General Chiang Kai-shek at the holiday 
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resort of Baguio, near Manila, have produced one of the most 
surprising of recent political developments in the Far East in 
the shape of a proposal for a conference of “Far Eastern 
countries” for the purpose of forming an anti-Communist 
union. On General Chiang’s side the motives behind this move 
are obvious enough. He went to Baguio not, it seems, as the 
representative of the Chinese Nationalist Government in 
Canton, but as leader of the Kuomintang, so his visit had 
only a semi-official character. His gesture is well calculated 
to provide a tonic to the depressed Nationalist morale, and 
General Chiang personally gains in prestige by being received 
with so much honour in the Philippines. It is worthwhile 
for him to grasp at any straw of hope for his cause. But it 
is More interesting to inquire why President Quirino decided 
to take this bold initiative. There can be little doubt that 
the act of policy was more of less prearranged, for it would 
have been most unwise of President Quirino to have encouraged 
China’s ex-President to visit him unless there was a prospect 
of something being accomplished by their meeting, nor would 
Chiang have been ready to risk the humiliation of going to the 
Philippines and getting a snub for his pains. It is evident that 
President Quirino has been actively promoting the project 
which the two leaders have now publicly proclaimed. One 
reason is probably his growing alarm at the possible repercus- 
sions of a complete Communist victory in China on his own 
country, where there is an active Communist movement. 
Another is perhaps his desire to show his independence of the 
policy of the United States, a desire which has been strong 
among the Filipinos since Washington so markedly disregarded 
their interests in unilaterally terminating reparations deliveries 
from Japan. Thirdly, it may be that President Quirino has 
conceived the idea of gaining for the Philippines a position 
of leadership in South-east Asia, east of Singapore. 

Apart from Nationalist China, the countries most likely to 
respond to such a lead are Indonesia and Siam. The Filipinos 
have been very sympathetic to Indonesian nationalism and 
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a vague “Pan-Malaysian” sentiment serves to create a sense 
of solidarity between the two archipelagos, while the Indo- 
nesian Republic’s own feud with Communism may draw it 
towards the idea of a regional anti-Communist grouping which 
would not be planned or underpinned by the Dutch. Siam, 
with its large Chinese immigrant population, is very apprehen- 
sive of the present course of events and might be disposed to 
support the Filipino initiative. Some skilful diplomacy will be 
needed if anything solid is to emerge from President Quirino’s 
project, but it is a move in the right direction, for the western 
nations will be badly handicapped in their efforts to check 
the advance of Communism in south-east Asia unless the 
independent and quasi-independent nations of the area them- 
selves undertake a measure of political co-ordination. 


x * * 


The Future of Formosa 


General Chiang’s journey from his stronghold in Formosa 
1o the Philippines has made more urgent than before the 
question of the future of Formosa, which until a peace treaty 
is signed with Japan remains in international law Chinese- 
occupied Japanese territory. At present the island serves as 
a refuge for Kuomintang officials and their families from 
northern and central China, as a dumping-ground for 
Nationalist troops, said to number 300,000, brought there from 
the mainland, and as a base for the Nationalist naval blockade 
of Shanghai and Tientsin which is being operated to the con- 
siderable discomfort of the Communists and the serious detri- 
ment of British and American trade. So far Chiang and his 
lieutenants who rule Formosa can claim to be there as adherents 
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of the Nationalist Government in Canton, and in accordance 
with the original agreement for a Chinese occupation of 
Formosa in advance of a Japanese peace treaty. But the Chiang 
regime in Formosa is largely independent of any external 
authority, and if the Communists were to capture Canton, 
thus bringing about the collapse of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment on the mainland of China, the Nationalist position in 
Formosa would become dubious in law and precarious in 
fact. The island, which was developed economically by the 
Japanese to standards far above those of the Chinese mainland, 
normally has a flourishing export trade, but it probably cannot 
sustain for long, at least without foreign aid, the load of non- 
productive officials and soldiers which has now been piled 
upon it. There is no immediate prospect of the Communists 
being able to launch a serious overseas invasion of Formosa, 
but if the Nationalist command ceased to be able to pay and 
feed its troops (whose homes are on the mainland), mutiny 
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would certainly not be long in breaking out. The situation 
is further complicated by the tensions which have existed 
between the Formosans and the intruders from the mainlJand 
since the capitulation of Japan. The Formosans rose in revolt 
in 1947, but were suppressed with great severity. This was 
not a Communist but a provincial autonomist insurrection, 
and a strong desire for at any rate temporary independence 
is reported to exist among the Formosans. They were always 
an unruly element in the Chinese state and after fifty years 
of separation from China under an oppressive, but efficient, 
alien administration, they have no desire to be exploited by 
“ liberators ” from the continent, whether Kuomintang or Com- 
munist. 


Nobody so far has paid any attention to the wishes of 
Formosa’s inhabitants, but it is arguable that they should be 
considered. The agreements made with the Nationalist 
Government about the provisional postwar occupation of 
Formosa would lapse if recognition were at any time 1o be 
withdrawn from it, unless these agreements were specifically 
to be renewed in favour of a Communist China ; meanwhile, 
uluimate authority would revert to the Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Powers as part of his responsibility for all 
Japanese territory. The Americans, if they wished to do 80, 
could provide sufficient protection for a Uno Commission 
to hold a plebiscite of Formosans on their future. But there 
is so far no indication that Washington now contemplates any 
Far Eastern policy involving new activity. If there are any mis- 
givings about Formosa, however, they may emerge in the 
expected State Department White Paper on the Far East. 


* * * 


Benelux in Peril 


No one is anxious to rush in with an obituary notice on 
the Benelux Union so long as there exists any hope of breath- 
ing life into the invalid. Unfortunately that hope is very 
fragile. Benelux seems destined to become the latest victim 


of the growing cleavage between the dollar and the non-dollar 
worlds. 


From the start it was recognised by the members of the 
projected union—Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg—that the 
chief obstacle to their efforts was Holland’s large trade deficit, 
both with Belgium and the western hemisphere. Although it 
was plain that no cure was in sight for this deficit, the three 
partners issued a brave statement last spring, declaring a state 
of “pre-union” to take effect on July 1st of this year and 
postponing the date of final union until July, 1950. 


The deadline for the “ pre-union” has now passed with 
no sign of agreement on the gradual decontrol of Belgian 
imports into Holland which was supposed to accompany this 
introductory step. The immediate difficulty is the question 
of Belgian credits. To effect even a modest step forward, it 
is essential that Belgium grant additional credits to Helland 
beyond those extended under the intra-European payments 
scheme. This it is willing to do, provided the bulk of the 
money is spent on such “ inessential ” Belgian goods as textiles. 


Holland hesitates because it would prefer to use the credits 
for “ essentials.” 


A compromise on this relatively narrow issue may well be 
reached, but the larger problem remains. No amount of 
Officially voiced enthusiasm and determination can erase the 
dollar line that runs through the heart of the potential union. 
To one side lies Holland, now closely associated with the 
sterling area and on the other are Belgium and Luxemburg, 
for all economic intents and purposes part of the dollar world. 
This division has recently become even more marked with the 
growing disparity between prices in the dollar and sterling 
zones ; and the Dutch say that the necessity to buy expensively 
in the sterling area has put their industry at a competitive 
disadvantage with the Belgians, who are free to buy in the 
cheaper dollar markets . 
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In present circumstances no one can blame the Belgians for 
their mounting scepticism toward Benelux. Marshall aid now 
finances directly most of Holland’s dollar deficit and indirectly 
a substantial portion of its trade gap with Belgium. If this 
help tapers off and vanishes before Holland is able to pay its 
own way, then Belgium would have to shoulder the entire 
burden. It looks very much, therefore, as if complete union 
awaits a solution to the whole economic dilemma of the western 
world. 


* * * 


How Many Women to Teach ? 


Two points stand out from the Ministry of Education’s 
Working Party Report on “ The Supply of Women Teachers.”* 
The first is the growth in the number of girls who must stay 
on at school till 17 in order to provide recruits for teaching. 
The second is the evidence of the inequality of treatment 
accorded to men and women teachers. 


On the first point the report states that by 1952 the schools 
will want 11,000 women to enter the teaching profession each 
year. In 1948 there were only 14,000 girls aged 17 to 18 in 
secondary schools (beside a small number in independent 
schools), out of a total age group of 293,000. To meet the 
demand it is hoped that the numbers staying on at school 
will rise to 20,000 in the 17-18 age group. This compares 
with 6,000 in 1938 and 10,000 in 1946. The present rate of 
growth is rapid, but will it be possible to sustain it? The 
Minister of Education has already urged all the education 
authorities to encourage boys and girls to stay on longer at 
school, but without making a corresponding provision for 
receiving them. To double the numbers who stay on at school 
after the age of compulsory schooling between 1946 and 1952 
would mean some 170,000 more places. Having progressed 
about half-way to this goal the schools are bursting. Quantita- 
tively these demands are small compared to the million places 
which will be required by 1953 to meet the demands of the 
higher birth-rate, but qualitatively they are very important. 

As far as sex discrimination is concerned the ghosts of the 
suffragettes could stage another battle. Not only is pay still 
unequal for an equal job, but the prospects of promotion are 
much lower for women than for men. Many authorities 
will not allow women to become the heads of mixed schools, 
nor allow them access to the ladders of educational administra- 
tion. It is doubtful if many girls at 18 look this far ahead 
at their prospects of advancement, but the contentment of those 
who are working in the schools must affect the attitude of those 
who are considering entering this profession. 


* * * 


State Holidays ? 


No; not exactly State Holidays. Mr Chapman, author 
of the Fabian Society’s new pamphlet on the subject,* is aware 
that there are limits to what can or should be provided free 
by the state, that holidays are “ probably” well outside them 
and that regimentation is the ruin of the holiday spirit. He 
is, however, in favour of state intervention without “ really 
major” expenditure and “ with only a more subtle assistance 
t0 personal effort and initiative ” ; for while holidays, through 
the holidays-with-pay movement, are conceded as a right to 
the majority of the working-class population, they remain out 
of the reach of many of them. It might seem hard to reason 
{tom the proposition that certain persons have achieved the 
right to stay away from work for a given period without loss 
of pay, to the proposition that they have thereby gained the 
Tight to a subsidy for their chosen activities during that period. 

Given this proposition, Mr Chapman’s proposals are sensible: 
Snough, and the statistics on which he bases them—of holidays 
taken and forgone, of types of holiday preferred, of costs in 


"“Holidays and the State,” by Donald Chapman, Fabian 
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guest-houses, hotels, hostels and camps of various kinds 
—would be interesting in any context. The state should 
content itself with shouldering (through a Holiday Council) 
the capital cost of holiday accommodation, mainly in the 
form of camps which should then be leased to non- 
profit-making bodies like the Workers’ Travel Association 
and the Holiday Fellowship, and left to pay their own way. 
Alternatively, or in addition, there could be cheap family rail 
fares and a special holiday family allowance. Five to ten 
million pounds a year, it is estimated, would cover the cost ; 
and the entire foreseeable excess of potential demand for 
holidays would be safely covered. 


One must admire the neatness with which so much extra 
happiness is conjured out of thin air. But the conjuring act 
will not bear analysis. Mr Chapman rightly states that “it 
is no longer possible to plan for expanded social services out 
of taxation of the rich.” Collectively financed amenities, then, 
must be paid for out of taxation of the masses. He demon- 
strates that the masses are unable to extract from their pockets, 
as individuals, the whole price of an annual holiday ; so he 
proposes to remedy this inability by extracting the difference 
in taxation and returning it as a holiday subsidy. He sees no 
difficulty in sparing for the Exchequer the identical sum which 
a working family cannot afford to pay Mr Butlin. “No collec- 
tive expense is a burden” is his underlying assumption and 
it is a typical assumption of Fabian Socialism. It is writ small 
in “Holidays and the State.” In the recent history of the 
social services it is writ large. 


* * * 


Semi-blockade of Berlin? 


The Paris meetings of the four Foreign Ministers ended 
in a palpable though fairly rosy fog. The communiqués tended 
to speak of readiness to co-operate in order to restore a 
situation in which contacts might be re-established with a view 
to etc., etc., ... but it was nowhere defined very precisely 
what the really specific aims of the détente would be. 


It is now beginning to become clearer, however, that the 
Russians had some pattern of procedure in view. Their general 
aim appears to be, as Mr Vyshinsky underlined in his account 
of the conference, to give the impression that the Paris meetings 
were a great triumph for Soviet commonsense over “the 
hysteria and warmongering of the Western Powers.” Speci- 
fically, they regard the Paris agreements as the first step towards 
pulling the two halves of Germany together, to increasing East- 
West trade—on their own terms, naturally—and to persuading 
the authorities in both zones and in the Berlin sectors to fuse 
with each other. Accordingly, they have attended meetings 
of the Deputy-Governors, and have urged meetings of the 
four Berlin Commandants, while Herr Rau, the President of 
the Economic Commission in the Soviet Zone, has invited 
Dr Pinder, the Director of the Economic Council in the West, 
to join with him in setting up an Economic Commission for all 
Germany “in accordance with the Paris agreements.” 


Why, then, was this love feast interrupted by the Russian 
decision to concentrate all German road traffic on Helmstedt, 
and to permit only four lorries an hour to pass the check 
point? No explanation has come from Berlin, where there 
is the customary bland ignorance of events outside the Soviet 
Zone. The Western Powers must, as usual, present their 
protests and make their own guess. It may well be that the 
partial restoration of the blockade—removed as suddenly as 
it was imposed—was a Russian reminder that they still hold 
the whip, and are prepared to use it if the Western Powers 
do not hurry along with them on the new path of sweetness 
and light. The American controlled radio in Berlin has 
begun a new attack on Russian police and spy methods, and 
the British have circulated a derogatory account of the Soviet 
Zone economy. This departure from “the spirit of Paris 
and Potsdam” which runs like a refrain through Russian 
propaganda may account for the mew turn of the screw at 
Helmstedt. 
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Splinter Parties in Germany 


In a month’s time the candidates will be elected for the 
Assembly of the new Federal Republic of Germany. The first 
round of the election campaign has already opened. One of 
the most important questions to be answered on August 14th 
will be the extent to which the numerous, small independent 
“ parties ” succeed in securing representation in the Bundestag. 
The scales have been heavily weighted against them by the 
electoral law, which was framed to prevent the new govern- 
ment from being weakened by a large number of splinter 
parties. Military Government law, too, has always hindered 
small, neo-Nazi “ parties ” from organising themselves. Before 
a patty can obtain a licence, the law demands from it a specific 
programme and democratic elections to the executive com- 
mittees. Few of the neo-Nazi groups can qualify in this 
respect ; almost without exception they are formed by a sclf- 
elected chairman, who proclaims a programme denouncing the 
wrongs done by the Allies to the Germans. Most appeal 
particularly to the refugees, the ex-soldiers and the ex-officers. 


Last month an attempt was made to overcome the handicap 
of the electoral law by organising support for “ independent ” 
candidates put up by any of the various nationalist groups. 
At the invitation of Joachim von Ostau, a well-known would-be 
organiser of neo-Nazi parties, about thirty individuals met at 
Bad Godesberg and issued an appeal to Germans not to allow 
themselves to be splintered into refugees and residents, have 
and have-nots, “those who are affected by the denazification 
laws and those nor affected,” or any of the other existing 
divisions. They were asked to vote for the “ Independents ” 
as the champions of German unity, honour and rights “to 
which they are entitled as a decent and illustricus and highly- 
civilised people.” The supreme right thus claimed is the 
restoration of a united Reich “within its old-established 
frontiers.” 


Such appeals meet with widespread response. It was 
symptomatic that the Deutsche Rechtspartei, a small neo-Nazi 
party which was banned by the British in Lower Saxony, 


Smoke Abatement 


Looking over Manchester on a calm morning, and 
marking one tall chimney after another belching forth its 
dark grey smoke, till the town is enveloped in a dull, 
leaden-like cloud, hiding even the sources of the pollution, 
it is impossible not to regret that the face of nature should 
be so obscured, and not to wish that the bread-winning 
operations of millions could be successfully carried on 
without imprisoning us all in their dense atmosphere of 
smoke. No one who has seen this can fecl the least 
surprise that the legislature, which has received from the 
people a commission to banish evil from creation . . . 
should resolve to put an end to the smoke nuisance. . 

We are quite aware of the many ingenious contrivances 
that have been announced to put a stop to smoke rising in 
the atmosphere. All kinds of industrial furnaces can be 
made, it is supposed, to consume their own smoke ; and, 
as visible smoke is only unconsumed coal, it would be a 
saving of fuel, an increase of heat at a diminished cost, 
were the smoke to be consumed... . But if it be such a 
saving to consume the smoke, and the new contrivances 
for effecting it are so ingenious, why do the owners of 
furnaces not adopt them? . . . If the matter be so easy as 
it is represented by the inventors of smoke-consuming 
apparatus and their patrons, it would no doubt be done 
without the interference of Parliament. It is only required 
to interfere to make people do what they are averse from; 
it is never required to make laws to compel men to eat, or 
acquire riches. ‘These come of course; so would burning 
smoke if it were practicable and advantageous. The pre- 
sumption, therefore, is that it is not, and the best friends 
to the consumption of smoke must be anxious that the 
Parliament should not weaken its authority by requiring 
that to be done which is not practicable. 
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succeeded shortly afterwards in having its candidates elected 
under the sponsorship of the only slightly more democratic 
Deutsche Partei. A similar portent showed itself when a 
moderate Christian-Democrat Minister was recently howled 
down at a meeting in Hesse. 


Not all these vague “ parties of the partyless,” as they were 
once called, have a clear-cut, neo-Nazi composition. The 
Deutsche Union, for example, one of the largest “ super-party” 
groupings, is 2 conglomeration of different views, ranging from 
Nazis to idealistic cranks And the individuals concerned 
are constantly shifting in a kaleidoscope of small, highly 
personal “ Circles.” 


The political mass in Germany has, in fact, not yet solidified ; 
but the prospect that it will show a preference for a truly 
democratic shape cannot be said to be good. It is a regret. 
table fact that, in the past four years, the big political parties— 
the Christian Democrats, Socialists and Liberals—have failed 
to win a hold on the German public. 


* * * 


Tired of Refugees ? 


“The world is tired of the refugee problem.” This 
comment by an observer at the mecting of the general council 
of the International Refugee Organisation in Geneva last week 
seems unfortunately to be completely justified. The council 
decided to taper off its activities gradually until by June 30, 
1950 (when its three-year mandate ends) they will be almost 
entirely closed down. The refugee problem is hardly within 
sight of a solution, yet it appears that in less than a year there 
will be no international organisation responsible for it. 


When the preparatory commission of the IRO began opera- 
tions on July 1, 1947, it took over the direct care of about 
704,000 refugees and displaced persons in Europe, the Middle 
and the Far East, and assumed responsibility for protecting 
the interests of about 900,000 others. With its limited financial 
resources it has done a great deal. But it can neither compel 
unwilling governments to accept larger numbers of immigrants, 
nor can it prevent the steady influx of new refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain as well as of older ones who for one 
reason or another are no longer able to support themselves 
independently. The result is that on June 30, 1950, there 
will still be about 304,000 persons registered with the IRO 
of whom about 172,000 will be receiving care and maintenance. 


These 172,000 represent the “hard core” of refugees but 
only about 11,000 of them are so sick, aged, or handicapped 
that they must remain permanently dependent on charity. The 
remainder have been rejected as immigrants for a variety of 
reasons, but most of them are not permanently unemployable 
and if governments will not follow the good example of 
Australia, New Zealand, the Netherlands and Norway and 
accept a “fair share” of them, much could still be done 
through training and rehabilitation courses to make them into 
more desirable immigrants. But if they are thrown on to the 
local economy, which in the majority of cases will be western 
Germany, their future is indeed black. The record of the 
Germans with their own refugees from the eastern provinces 
leaves much to be desired. 


Mr Hallam Tuck, the retiring Director-General of the IRO, 
has never made any secret of his belief that some international 
organisation will be needed to carry on where the IRO leaves 
off ; to co-ordinate voluntary relief work even if it does not 
carry out any itself ; to stimulate, even if it does not operate, 
resettlement programmes ; above all to provide the legal and 
political protection which only an international organisation 
can provide for stateless refugees. If governments will not 
help them in the most obvious and practical way—by relaxing 
their immigration laws—it is all the more incumbent on them 
to make what other provision they can. It is to be hoped that 
the delegates to the consultative assembly of the Council of 
Europe will give their governments a sharp nudge to see to it 
that the Western world sets up its own “ Nausen office.” 
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Aluminium gets a bodyguard 


Whether it is milk churns or chairs—boats or beer barrels— 
aluminium is just the thing. The normal manner of joining 
aluminium however by gas welding necessitates time and labour 
being spent on post weld flux removal. The British Oxygen 
Company has overcome this problem by developing the 
ARGONARC welding process which is completely * fluxless "’. 
The ARGONARC torch is a simple, efficient tool in which the 
source of heat, a tungsten arc, is given a “* bodyguard ” of the 
inert gas ARGON. This protects the molten weld metal from 
atmospheric corrosion and gives perfect results—not only with 
aluminium but with certain other light alloys too. Just another 
B.O.C. contribution to modern production techniques. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO LTD 


London and Branches 





The fable of the logical leopard 


A Young Leopard came back to his forest from a tour of the civilised 
world. “ Mankind,” he declared, “ is restless, bald, unhealthy, obstinate, 

short-sighted, spindle-shanked, intemperate, verbose and inquisitive, forever 
troubling its brains and fingers. I saw nobody as beautiful as myself.” 


“And what did you learn ? ” asked his friends. 


“Nothing whatever !” said he. “ After all, I’m 
only a leopard.” 


Man, whatever his defects, has resources denied to every other 

creature. When he neglects them, he fails : when he uses them, 

he has a chance to flourish. And the things that TI make, from huge 
pressure vessels to complex precision tubes, from parts of 

aeroplanes to complete bicycles, from paints to wrought aluminium 
alloys, electric cookers to metal Surniture, are tokens of British 

leadership in the realm of human ability. 
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COMPLETE ACCOUNTING 
when accounts are in 


PERPETUAL BALANCE 


** Perpetual Balance ” comes auto- 
matically with Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Sundstrand Accounting 
Equipment. Instead of a hectic end- 
of-the-month rush, all accounting 
routine is balanced and proved each 
day with mechanical control over 
accuracy. All related records are 
posted simultaneously by one simple 
operation, vital figures always to 
hand. Statements go out promptly, 
get paid quicker. Applicable to any — yypeRwooD SUNDSTRAND CLASS ‘D’ 
type of business these versatile ma- ACCOUNTING MACHINE. An all-purpose, 
chines are an investment inefliciency fully automatic Accounting machine. 
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Splinter Parties in Germany 


In a month’s time the candidates will be elected for the 
Assembly of the new Federal Republic of Germany. The first 
round of the election campaign has already opened. One of 
the most important questions to be answered on August 14th 
will be the extent to which the numerous, small independent 
“ parties ” succeed in securing representation in the Bundestag. 
The scales have been heavily weighted against them by the 
electoral law, which was framed to prevent the new govern- 
ment from being weakened by a large number of splinter 
parties. Military Government law, too, has always hindered 
smal], neo-Nazi “ parties ” from organising themselves. Before 
a patty can obtain a licence, the law demands from it a specific 
programme and democratic elections to the executive com- 
mittees. Few of the neo-Nazi groups can qualify in this 
respect ; almost without exception they are formed by a sclf- 
elected chairman, who proclaims a programme denouncing the 
wrongs done by the Allies to the Germans. Most appeal 
particularly to the refugees, the ex-soldiers and the ex-officers. 


Last month an attempt was made to overcome the handicap 
of the electoral law by organising support for “ independent ” 
candidates put up by any of the various nationalist groups. 
At the invitation of Joachim von Ostau, a well-known would-be 
organiser of neo-Nazi parties, about thirty individuals met at 
Bad Godesberg and issued an appeal to Germans not to allow 
themselves to be splintered into refugees and residents, have 
and have-nots, “those who are affected by the denazification 
laws and those nor affected,” or any of the other existing 
divisions. They were asked to vote for the “ Independents ” 
as the champions of German unity, honour and rights “to 
which they are entitled as a decent and illustrious and highly- 
civilised people.” The supreme right thus claimed is the 


restoration of a united Reich “within its old-cstablished 
frontiers.” 


Such appeals meet with widespread response. It was 
symptomatic that the Deutsche Rechtspartei, a small neo-Nazi 
party which was banned by the British in Lower Saxony, 


Smoke Abatement 


Looking over Manchester on a calm morning, and 
marking one tall chimney after another belching forth its 
dark grey smoke, ull the town is enveloped in a dull, 
leaden-like cloud, hiding even the sources of the pollution, 
it is impossible not to regret that the face of nature should 
be so obscured, and not to wish that the bread-winning 
operations of millions could be successfully carried on 
without imprisoning us all in their dense atmosphere of 
smoke. No one who has scen this can feel the least 
surprise that the legislature, which has received from the 
people a commission to banish evil from creation . . . 

. Should resolve to put an end to the smoke nuisance. . 

We are quite aware of the many ingenious contrivances 
that have been announced to put a stop to smoke rising in 
the atmosphere. All kinds of industrial furnaces can be 
made, it is supposed, to consume their own smoke ; and, 
as visible smoke is only unconsumed coal, it would be a 
saving of fuel, an increase of heat at a diminished cost, 
were the smoke to be consumed... . But if it be such a 
saving to consume the smoke, and the new contrivances 
for effecting it are so ingenious, why do the owners of 
furnaces not adopt them? .. . If the matter be so easy as 
it is represented by the inventors of smoke-consuming 
apparatus and their patrons, it would no doubt be done 
without the interference of Parliament. It is only required 
to interfere to make people do what they are averse from; 
it is never required to make laws to compel men to eat, oF 
acquire riches, “These come of course; so would burning 
smoke if it were practicable and advantageous. The pre- 
sumption, therefore, is that it is not, and the best friends 
to the consumption of smoke must be anxious that the 
Parliament should not weaken its authority by requiring 
that to be done which is not practicable. 


The Economist 
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succeeded shortly afterwards in having its candidates clected 
under the sponsorship of the only slightly more democratic 
Deutsche Partei, A similar portent showed itself when a 
moderate Christian-Democrat Minister was recently howled 
down at a mecting in Hesse. 

Not all these vague “ parties of the partyless,” as they were 
once called, have a clear-cut, neo-Nazi composition. The 
Deutsche Union, for example, one of the largest “ super-party” 
groupings, is a conglomeration of different views, ranging from 
Nazis to idealistic cranks And the individuals concerned 
are constantly shifting in a kaleidoscope of small, highly 
personal “ Circles.” 

The political mass in Germany has, in fact, not yet solidified ; 
but the prospect that it will show a preference for a truly 
democratic shape cannot be said to be good. It is a regret. 
table fact that, in the past four years, the big political parties 
the Christian Democrats, Socialists and Liberals—have failed 
to win a hold on the German public. 


* * * 


Tired of Refugees ? 


“The world is tired of the refugee problem.” This 
comment by an observer at the mecting of the general council 
of the International Refugee Organisation in Geneva last week 
seems unfortunately to be completely justified. The council 
decided to taper off its activities gradually unul by June 3, 
1950 (when its three-year mandate ends) they will be almost 
entirely closed down. The refugee problem is hardly within 
sight of a solution, yet it appears that in less than a year there 
will be no international organisation responsible for it. 


When the preparatory commission of the IRO began opera- 
tions on July 1, 1947, it took over the direct care of about 
704,000 refugees and displaced persons in Europe, the Middle 
and the Far East, and assumed responsibility for protecting 
the interests of about 900,000 others. With its limited financial 
resources it has done a great deal. But it can neither compel 
unwilling governments to accept larger numbers of immigrants, 
nor can it prevent the steady influx of new refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain as well as of older ones who for one 
reason or another are no longer able to support themselves 
independently. The result is that on June 30, 1950, there 
will still be about 304,000 persons registered with the IRO 
of whom about 172,000 will be receiving care and maintenance. 

These 172,000 represent the “hard core” of refugees but 
only about 11,000 of them are so sick, aged, or handicapped 
that they must remain permanently dependent on charity. The 
remainder have been rejected as immigrants for a varicty of 
reasons, but most of them are not permanently unemployable 
and if governments will not follow the good example of 
Australia, New Zealand, the Netherlands and Norway and 
accept a “fair share” of them, much could still be done 
through training and rehabilitation courses to make them into 
more desirable immigrants. But if they are thrown on to the 
local economy, which in the majority of cases will be western 
Germany, their future is indeed black. The record of the 
Germans with their own refugees from the eastern provinces 
leaves much to be desired. 


Mr Hallam Tuck, the retiring Director-General of the TRO, 
has never made any secret of his belief that some international 
organisation will be needed to carry on where the IRO leaves 
off ; to co-ordinate voluntary relief work even if it does not 
carry out any itself ; to stimulate, even if it does not operate, 
resettlement programmes ; above all to provide the legal and 
political protection which only an international organisation 
can provide for stateless refugees. If governments wil] not 
help them in the most obvious and practical way—by relaxing 
their immigration laws—it is all the more incumbent on them 
to make what other provision they can. It is to be hoped that 
the delegates to the consultative assembly of the Council ot 
Europe will give their governments a sharp nudge to sec 10 It 
that the Western world sets up its own “ Nausen office.” 
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* Perpetual Balance " comes auto- 

matically with Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Sundstrand Accounting 
Equipment. Instead of a hectic end- 
of-the-month rush, all accounting 





Aluminium gets a bodyguard 


Whether it is milk churns or chairs—boats or beer barrels — 
aluminium is just the thing. The normal manner of joining 
aluminium however by gas welding necessitates time and labour 
being spent on post weld flux removal. The British Oxygen 
Company has overcome this problem by developing the 
ARGONARC welding process which is completely “ fluxless "’. routine is balanced and proved each 
The ARGONARC torch is a simple, efficient tool in which the day with mechanical control over 
source of heat, a tungsten are, is given a “* bodyguard" of the accuracy. All related records are 
inert gas ARGON. This protects the molten weld metal from posted simultaneously by one simple 
atmospheric corrosion and gives perfect results—not only with | operation, vital figures always to 
aluminium but with certain other light alloys too. Just another hand. Statements go out promptly, 
B.O.C. contribution to modern production techniques. get paid quicker, Applicable to any 
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The fable of the logical leopard 







A Young Leopard came back to his forest from a tour of the civilised 

world. “ Mankind,” he declared, “ is restless, bald, unhealthy, obstinate, 
short-sighted, spindle-shanked, intemperate, verbose and inquisitive, forever 
troubling its brains and fingers. I saw nobody as beautiful as myself.” 
“And what did you learn?” asked his friends. 
“Nothing whatever !”’ said he. “ After all, I’m 
only a leopard.” 


Man, whatever his defects, has resources denied to every other 
feature, When he neglects them, he fails : when he uses them, 

he has a chance to flourish, And the things that TI make, from huge 
pressure vessels to compler precision tubes, from parts of 

aeroplanes to complete bicycles, from paints to wrought aluminium 
alloys, electric cookers to metal furniture, are tokens of British 

leadership in the realm of human ability. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Terminus or Turning Point ? 


Sin.—Whatever may be true of the Government’s handling 
of this “moment of supreme crisis” it is clear that The 
Economist has itself reached a terminus in its thinking—a 
terminus with no turning except backward along a demolished 
track. 


Surely it is obvious that the world has moved on since 1931, 
and that to offer nothing but deflation and removal of controls 
in promise of a return to “normal” methods of trading is 
merely to re-prescribe the cure that did not save the patient ? 


Two facts in the present situation stand out. First, that 
everywhere private or free enterprise is being superseded by 
siaie controlled economies. A process not initiated by the 
present Government, and which will continue if this Govern- 
ment are defeated at the next general election. Marshall Aid 
and the policies of European integration it promotes are excel- 
lent examples of the process at work in the United States as 
well as here. 


From this it follows that solutions to trading problems must 
be sought that will utilise the prevailing tendency and not seek 
to run directly counter to it. It is more intelligent control 
that is required, not more abandonment to the haphazards of 
speculation. 


Second, there is the transformation in the social status of 
the wage-worker. For good or ill, he has moved towards 
equality, and the balance of political power has shifted heavily 
in his favour. Because of this, successful economic policies 
must secure far wider willing co-operation than ever before. 
The alternative is not controlled unemployment, but destruction 
of democratic institutions and the growth of government by 
secret and open terror.—Yours faithfully, 


GEORGE LAWSON 
West of Scotland Labour College 


Sirn—In your Leader of July oth entitled “Terminus or 
Turning Point” you suggested a number of measures which 
the Government might adopt in the present crisis, among 
which were (a) a slashing of the Budget with a consequent 
relief in taxation, and (b) an abandonment of cheap money. 


These two proposals appear to be inconsistent, for by allow- 
ing interest rates to rise you thereby place a heavier burden 
on the budget, by increasing the interest payments on the 
National Debt. This is not an unimportant factor. In 1948 
the Consolidated Fund Services accounted for about 15 per 
cent of the total Government Expenditure, and this proportion 
would have been much greater if interest rates had not been 
kept low. With the debt at its present figure even a small 
increase in the rate of interest would raise the charge con- 
siderably, thereby nullifying reductions say in Civil Supply 
expenditure. Moreover, the debt interest could not be financed 
by borrowing without adding to the inflationary pressure, but 
would have to be met out of further taxation, which is what 
we are trying to avoid.—Yours faithfully, 


M. FisHwick 
10 Ogden Road, Bramhall, Cheshire 


[It is true that higher interest rates would increase the debt 
charge, but the effect can easily be exaggerated. The cost of the 
floating debt is the only part of the total debt charge that would go 
Up at Once ; every one per cent increase in money market rates (and 
One per cent would be a big increase) would cost something less 
than £60 million a year gross. The rest of the debt charge would 
rise only gradually as the various stocks fell due for redemption— 
and even then only if interest rates moved to a permanently higher 
Jevel—which is no part of the argument that they should occa- 


sionally be used to correct an unbalanced situation. Moreover, 
almost all debt interest is taxed, so that the net increase might not 
be much more than half the gross, If low interest rates ceased to 
be a rigid fetish and became once again a general objective, to be 
pursued with variations according to circumstances, it is Most un- 
likely that the change in policy would add more than 1 per cent net 
to the present total of the budget. It cannot really be held to impede 
the general policy of economy even in its direct effects—let alone 
its indirect repercussions.—Ep1ToR. } 


Yes or No? 


Sir,—My simple faith in The Economist is shaken. On the 
front page of The Economist of July 9th you say—with some 
emphasis—that “it is not true that the American economy is 
slumping.” ‘To suggest it is, is in your editorial view, a left- 
wing smokescreen of poison gas. But the poison seems to 
percolate into the same article two pages farther on—on page 
59. 

There I find that there is an American recession “ which 
will turn into a world depression” if every country cuts down 
imports from the United States and seeks by every means to 
undercut its competitors, The existence of a recession seems 
here rather more than implied. 


Farther on, on page 68, your editorial note on East-West 
Trade removes any doubts. “As the year wore on and the 
prospect of an American recession became a reality,” you write 
in your accustomed incisive style, and on page 79 you discuss 
whether the President will follow Mr Keyserling’s policies or 
“ allow the recession to find its own bottom.”—Yours faithfully, 

JON KIMCHE 

Overseas News Agency, 72-78, Fleet Street, E.C.4 

|The explanation is even simpler than Mr Kimche’s faith in The 
Economist. It is partly a matter of degree, partly one of tense. 
There is a recession in American business—that is, some slight 
falling away from the very high levels reached in the latter half 
of 1948. But there is no slump. Mr Kimche can, presumably, 
tell the difference between the end of a heat wave and a sharp frost. 
Several of the phrases that Mr Kimche quotes are in the future 
tense, while the extract from our first Jeader is in the present. 
There may be a slump next year—nobody can foresee what will 
then happen—but that does not mean there is one today. There is 
no scapegoat to be found in American conditions for Britain’s pre- 
sent difficulty. If Socialist Britain was even half as prosperous as 


capitalist America is today—recession included—there would be no 
crisis —Ep1Tor. ] 


Pedigree Breeding 


Sir,—British agriculture, one of our high cost industries, 
is being subjected to a critical scrutiny from many angles. 
The quality of our livestock largely determines whether the 
stock farmer can produce milk, eggs, meat, etc., at an econo- 
mic price. This factor of quality is largely dependent upon 
the degree of efficiency with which our pedigree breeders 
conduct their business. It is the role of the pedigree breeder 
to produce those superior strains of livestock which, in the 
hands of the farmer, improve the general level of production 
and lower the cost of the unit. 


Very little critical work has been undertaken on the methods 
adopted by pedigree breeders. However, startling results have 
been published by the Milk Marketing Board in an analysis 
of the milk production record of half a million cows in 1948, 
comparing the yield of pedigree with non-pedigree cattle. The 
average pedigree Dairy Shorthorn cow gives 40 gallons more 
milk per annum than her non-pedigree counterpart. The 
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average pedigree Friesian cow in the same period averages 100 
gallons more milk than the non-pedigree Friesian. 

All this small increase in yield can be attributed to the 
better standards of cowmanship, better feeding, and housing 
devoted to our pedigree cattle, and the evidence is that the 
average pedigree cow is no more productive of milk from a 
hereditary standpoint than the non-pedigree. In fact, many 
farmers believe that these figures show that the use of an 
average pedigree Dairy Shorthorn bull in an average herd is 
likely to depress the milk yields of the progeny. 

It would appear, therefore, that the average pedigree breeder 
of dairy cattle, after thirty years of consistent pedigree breed- 
ing, after the vast expenditure over the years on the showing 
of cattle and the whole expensive pedigree breeding set-up, has 
failed to produce cattle which in the hands of the average 
farmer improve his herd. Scientists have little difficulty in 
explaining this phenomena. They believe the methods of 
selection used by pedigree breeders to be largely fallacious. 
Pedigree breeders select their breeding animals by a com- 
bination of many different factors. The main emphasis is on 
the appearance and conformation of their animals, and in dairy 
cattle on the milk production of the dam and sire’s dam. No 
correlation has yet been discovered between the appearance and 
conformation of the parents and the milk production of the 
progeny. The correlation between the pedigree of a bull or 
cow (mainly the dam and sire’s dam’s milk production) and 
the milking capacity of the progeny is well under § per cent, 
a poor basis for selection. 


By and large these irrational methods of livestock selection 
hold true through the whole livestock industry, though to a 
lesser extent in the animals bred for meat production. In this 
field the United States is showing the way. This hatching 
season, Mr Henry Wallace, jun., in Iowa, has produced 15 
million chicks, “tailor made” for high egg production which 
will lay an average of about 220 eggs per pullet. Such an 
average ege production is at least a 30 per cent improvement 
on the ordinary poultry in the United States, and all this in- 
crease can be attributed to the use of sound breeding methods. 


In Britain the main bright spot is the usurpation by the Milk 
Marketing Board of the function of the breeders. The Board 
through their rapid expansion of artificial insemination has 
probably done more for stock improvement during the last 
12 months than the pedigree breeders have achieved during 
the last 30 years.—Yours truly, GEOFFREY SYKES. 

Queen Manor Farm, Laverstock, Salisbury 


Oppression in South Africa 


Sir,—Your article “Oppression in South Africa” deserves 
to be widely read throughout British Africa but will you allow 
me to correct one error and to point out one omission ? 


The coloured vote in the Cape has not yet been abolished, 
as suggested by you. It is threatened in just the same way as 
the special representation of the Natives by three Europeans is 
threatened, but these two aspects of the franchise are protected 
by the entrenched clauses of the South Africa Act, which 
demand a majority of two-thirds of both Houses sitting together 


before they can be amended ; a majority which the Government 
ve not got. 


They have endeavoured to show that this proviso no longer 
holds good, but Mr Havenga, leader of the Afrikaner party 
(General Hertzog’s party), who holds the balance of power in 
the House of Assembly, has yet to be convinced of the validity 

this view. But popular opinion is that he is weakening on 
this issue, in which case the Natives and the Coloureds will 

be thrown overboard. 


What you omitted was any reference to a particularly bare- 
Wea pet.°! gerrymandering: the representation of South- 
ae Africa, with 15,000 to 18,000 voters, by 6 members of 

liament and four Senators. For this purpose it is proposed 
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to renaturalise some 6,000 Germans who were deprived ot 
South African (or British) nationality during the war, for very 
good reasons. 


The net effect of this is that 3,000 South West African 
voters, or thereabouts, will return one Member of Parliament, 
about a third of the number required in the average South 
African constituency. One vote in S.W. Africa will be the 
equivalent of three in the Union. While 30 or more thousand 
British immigrants who arrived in the Union after July, 1947, 
will now have to wait three or more years to get their vote, 
and then only if the Minister of the Interior agrees, South 
African citizenship is being pressed on the Germans of SW 
Africa in time for them to vote in October. 


As a matter of fact, many of these Germans proved unex- 
pectedly reluctant to avail themselves of the Government’s offer, 
when the status of British subject was linked with that of 
Union National. This is one of the reasons why the Govern- 
ment, in the teeth of United Party and English-speaking 
opposition, left out any reference to British subjecthood or 
Commonwealth citizenship in the Act just passed. 


But it is quite possible that this Act may be a boomerang 
to Dr Malan. You are right in saying that in last year’s 
General Election he gained quite an appreciable amount of 
British support, while in Kenya and Rhodesia not a few Euro- 
pean settlers looked nostalgically towards what they called the 
Union’s “ realist” native policy. 

Now by his action in forcing this Act through Parliament, 
he has united the whole English-speaking vote against him: 
while he may have disfranchised some 30,000 British immigrants 
at the next General Election, he has antagonised a far greater 
number of normally apathetic British South Africans: and the 
issue in South West Africa is anybody’s guess. Not only has 
he mis-timed his action, but he has forfeited any right he may 
have had to be the spokesman for European opinion in British 
Africa generally, as his roving Ambassador, Mr te Water, has 
doubtless by now found out.—Yours faithfully, 

Sunrising, Bulawayo. ALFRED BEIT 


South Africa’s Finance Corporation 


S1r,—In your comments on South Africa’s Finance Corpora- 
tion in your issue of June 11, 1949, additional criticism is 
levelled at the project on the grounds that, as the Union’s 
present financial difficulties are due to a deep-seated excess 
of demand for capital in real terms—manpower, productive 
capacity and scarce imported materials—this disability cannot 
be remedied by the Corporation, which is a purely mechanical 
device. In fact, as the Corporation is inflationary in character, 
you believe that if it is successful in mobilising “idle” funds, 
it will exacerbate present difficulties by increasing the current 
pressure on limited and overstrained real capital resources. 


It is true that the Union needs real capital in terms of your 
definition—it also needs at least £60 million per annum of 
oversea investment capital!—but it is misleading to imply 
that the present straitened real capital position is due to the 
basic excess demand for real capital. 


Part of the present scarcity of real resources is the result of 
enforced expansion in secondary industries during the war and 
of a consequent unwholesome development which has been 
further fostered since 1945 by “easy” money, facile optimism 
and a sellers’ market. Industry (and commerce) have grown 
at a rate and into a variety of occupations that would have 
been difficult to justify even if our home market—the only 
sound base for diversified industrialism—had been normally 
broad and reasonably homogeneous in its modes of living and 
shopping requirements. The local market is, in fact, as you 
know, narrow, and uniquely multi-racial both in its proportions 
and its heterogeneity of living standards and customs and, for 
the most part, poor. 


Substantial gains in real capital elements, and in new in- 
vestment capital, have been made by industry (and commerce) 
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at the expense of mining and farming. These capital elements 
have, however, not been lost, and even now manpower and 
productive capacity are trickling out of unduly distended 
sections of the Union’s economy: this corrective trend would 
have developed in due course under stress of external com- 
petition, but it is probable that under pressure of the more 
precipitate deflation conjured up by the heavy decline in over- 
seas money capital investment, the present trickle of real capital 
elements will become stronger. 


It is just in this field and precisely at the present time that 
the Corporation with its investment emphasis on Government 
and Municipal, mining and industrial projects (in that order) 
may be unexpectedly useful in guiding displaced real capital 
elements into more prosaic but much-needed development in 
such items as roads, soil conservation, irrigation, railways, 
regional development, heavy and national industries and multi- 
racial national health. 


The Corporation was designed to mobilise “idle” money 
resources; in that specific capacity in present circumstances it 
is open to criticism only on technical grounds as money capital 
is scarce and reserves are low. 


If, on the other hand, the Corporation could be built into 
a dominant magnet for real capital resources, it need not be 
harmful; properly used, its competition with other capital 
users and seckers must add to investment stability in the 
Union by insistence upon greater selectivity in the use of both 
real and money capital resources—Yours faithfully, 


R. S. B. RoBinson 
King’s Lyn, Llandudno, South Africa 


[The diagnosis here is not in principle different from ours. The 
excessive development of “secondary ” activities is a major cause 
of the disequilibrium in the “ real” capital market, both through 
its demands for capital and for its encouragement to consumptuon. 
If the new corporation could in fact be so powerful a magnet as 
1o stop ne wsavings flowing towards the essential projects while 
reserving them for priority objectives, it might exert a constructive 
influence. But the first need is to curtail the aggregate demand, 
and we fear that the corporation will not only fail to assist this 
curtailment, but will actually intensify the real pressure —Eb!TOR.]} 


The Late George Dimitrov 


Sir,—There is an addition to your note on the late George 
Dimitrov which I think should be made, as I have not seen 
it mentioned in most obituaries published in this country. On 
one occasion Dimitrov denied complicity in the explosion in 
Sofia Cathedral (1925) for which 2,000 people were killed. 
Dimitrov is on record as saying: 


“T remind you of the outrage in the Sofia Cathedral. This 
culfage was not organised by the Communist Party. Because 
of it the Communist Party was persecuted. Two thousand 
workers, peasants and intellectuals were savagely murdered on 
the assumption that the blowing up of the Sofia Cathedral was 
done by the Communists. This provocation was organised by 
the Bulgarian Police.” (“ Brown Book” on the Reichstag 
Trial, official publication of the Bulgarian Communist Party, 
1946, Sofia, Volume 1, page 173, Bulgarian Text.) 


As recently as last December, however, Dimitrov felt him- 
self strong enough to admit indirectly a part in this outrage. 
1 feel the reference is worth quoting as an instance of how 
history can be first falsified and then inadequately corrected. 
“The blowing up of the Sofia Cathedral was an ultra-Leftish 
mistake of the Military Leadership of the Communist 
Party. . . .” “ The Fascist Bulgarian government continued its 
terroristic policy, exploiting the act of despair organised by the 
Military Leadership of the Communist Party in blowing up the 
Sofia Cathedral.” (Official Communist Text of Dimitrov’s 
speech published on December 20, 1948, page 3, column 3 and 
4 of “Otechestven Front.”)—Yours faithfully, 


MICHAEL Papev. 
§ Lancaster Terrace. London, W.2 
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A Liberal Revival? 


Sir,—Really, Sir, what next? If Sir Andrew MacFadyean 
is correct in saying that the Liberal Party has “never lost 
seats for want of a policy,” can one draw any conclusion from 
the eclipse of the Liberal Party other than that the British 
public does not trust Liberal candidates, if elected to Parlia- 
ment, to put their policy into effect? To conclude this is 
surely less generous than to say that it is the Liberals’ lack 
of policy which accounts for their eclipse. 


Since March, 1948, when Air Vice-Marshal Bennett lost 
his deposit at North Croydon, the Liberals have not dared to 
put up a candidate in any of the ten by-elections that have 
taken place. Why? Have they no policy at present? Do 
they not think that the public will trust them to carry out their 
policy ? Or is Sir Andrew correct in saying that the Party is 
grievously hampered by want of the money which its rivals 
can obtain by sectional appeals ” ? 


My constituency of Lewes, in Sussex, is typical of four or five 
hundred others. We have 9,000 paying members of the Tory 
Association. The average person subscribes about half a crown, 
and several thousand subscribe as little as one shilling a year. 
Not only are we able to finance the Association, but we, like 
more than 200 other constituencies, are paying a considerable 
annual sum to help less well-off constituencies which must be 
won back if we are not to live in a Socialist State. I am not 
called upon, nor are my friends in the House, to pay anything 
towards election expenses or the annual budget of the con- 
stituency. At the last election in Lewes, 6,374 people voted 
for my Liberal opponent. He lost his deposit by half a dozen 
votes. He is standing again. Yet I do not know any principle 
which matters in politics which he and I do not share with 
equal sincerity. 


If Liberal Members of Parliament after the next general 
election cannot be carried to the House of Commons in two 
London taxis without overcrowding, it will come as a great 
surprise to me.—yYours faithfully, 


House of Commons, London, S.W.1 Turton BEAMISH 


Working Party for Tin 


Sir,—Forgive me if I encroach once more on your valuable 
space, but I cannot allow your footnote to my letter to go 
unchallenged. 


Economists have always recognised that the demand for tin 
is, in its main uses, inelastic. The price of tin, for example, 
does not affect the world demand for tinplate. A shortage of 
steel can, on the other hand, limit the rate of tinplate 
production. 


It appears that I did not word my argument regarding 
inefficient mining methods well enough to avoid ambiguity. 
When I stated that “ low-cost production is in itself inefficient,” 
I sought to imply that the production of tin by hand-washing 
of superficial ore deposits does not yield satisfactory results 
compared with mechanical methods of dredging. The former 
method, while apparently a low-cost one, is expensive by com- 
parison. The theory that a fall in the price of tin would react 


against the large mining concerns to the benefit of the small 
ones is entirely erruneous. 


As for lode-mining, this has always been a high-cost method 
of production. Bolivia is a case in point; and purchasers of 


Bolivian tin have recognised the need for an adequate 
remuneration to the miner. 


Finally, you ask the cause of current wer-production. I 
suggest three reasons, First: the pressing demands of the 
US stockpile. Second: the absence (as yet) of an international 
policy for tin. As a wasting asset, vital alike to industry and 
national defence, it assuredly requires one. Third: as a con- 
tributing factor, the harmful effects of prolonged US Govern- 
ment controls preventing full tin consumption in that country. 
—Yours faithfully, ALDRIDGE CALDWELL, Editor 

“ Tin,” 25 Charles Street, London, SW. 
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Books and Publications 


The Rise of Tito 


“ Whirlwind.”” By Stephen Clissold. The Cresset Press. 245 pages. 
15s. 


Tus account of Tito’s rise to power comes at a very appro- 
priate moment, and provides an interesting and illuminating 
background to the present-day phenomenon of “ Titoism.” 
The book contains excellent and often detailed accounts of the 


Partisan movement as it grew up in Jugoslavia during the 
war and its development under Tito’s expert guidance into a 
Communist dominated government for Jugoslavia after the 
war. The story of the many problems that Tito had to deal 
with in the different regions of Jugoslavia is particularly 
interesting. Owing to his methods of working the author has 
given uneven treatment to the different areas of the country ; 
he has relied to a large extent on his own experience in Jugo- 
slavia and on the information that came his way through 
personal contact with the Partisan movement and with its 
leaders both during and after the war. As the result, this 
leaves certain gaps in the story, particularly in relation to 
Macedonia and Slovenia. 


The descriptions of Tito and the most important members of 
his entourage have the vividness of first-hand information, 
and the verbatim account of Tito’s meeting with Churchill 
(which is authentic) is interesting in the picture it gives of 
the simple talk between important personalities on vital issues 
in wartime. The account of Tito’s relations with Mihailovich 
is a contribution to public knowledge which is long overdue. 
The whole treatment of the unhappy story of Mihailovich and 
his Chetniks is factual, understanding and non-partisan in both 
senses of the word. 


It is a pity that this book, which in many ways is a valuable 
contribution to the recorded history of World War II should 
have been written in a semi-fictional form and in a style which 
occasionally borders on the melodramatic. The trick of 
quoting Tito’s thoughts as if they could be known to the 
author is a mistake, since it throws doubt on the value of other 
obviously authentic material on which the book is based. A 
number of interesting documents are quoted and many of 
them appear to be authentic although internal evidence seems 
to throw doubt on the document quoted on pages 238-241. 
If this document and that quoted on page 27 are to be taken 
as reliable, the reader would like to know their origin. In 
spite of the occasional highly-coloured style, the book is 
packed with detailed information and will appeal most to 
serious readers. If there should be a further edition perhaps 
Mr Clissold will favour this section of the public by giving 
more detailed reference to his sources. 


The Russian Machine 


“ Political Power in the U.S.S.R., 1917-1947.” By Julian Towster. 


Sots Cumberiege, Oxford University Press. 443 pages. 


Mr Towster’s book is probably the most complete analysis 
of the theory and structure of Soviet government. It is a kind 


of constitutional dictionary which should be very helpful cw. 


anyone concerned with Soviet affairs ; to a foreign correspon- 
dent in Moscow, for instance. There are chapters on the 
concept of State and Law, the Class-principle, the Nationality 
principle, the Party, the Soviets and the Judicial System. There 
are also four useful charts. 


Mr Towster writes with the impartial solemnity charac- 
teristic of American mammoth research. He has certainly 
succeeded in his three declared aims: (1) to offer ample detail 
and documentation ; (2) to treat the topics in evolutionary 
fashion ; and (3) to give adequate emphasis to theory. But 
there is a limit beyond which objectivity defeats itself, beyond 
which a full personal interpretation is absolutely necessary in 
order to give life to the subject treated. For, after all, a book 
about the Soviet Union remains, however specialised its field, 
a book about Russians. 


Mr Towster’s book is not about Russians; it is about the 
huge clanking and grinding state-machine which a group of 
revolutionaries contrived from German theory and tried to 
operate in Russia. Yet the interesting thing about Soviet 
Communism is certainly not its theory, which is in itself a 
meaningless jargon; but rather the actual psychological 
environment upon which it has been imposed ; not, again, the 
portentous administrative machinery, but its impact and results. 
As to the psychological-racial origins of Soviet Communism, 
Mr Towster has no remarks to make. (His bibliography does 
not, for instance, contain Fiilép-Miller’s “ The mind and face 
of Bolshevism,” which discusses the topic with great circum- 
stantial detail.) As to the results of the whole gigantic business, 
the author contents himself with a few mild comments about 
the necessarily slow development of a “ backward people.” 


The truth surely is that Soviet Communism cannot be dis- 
cussed as an economico-political phenomenon. That error has 
already cost Europe dear. Russian Communism is rather the 
neurotic convulsions of a people which in the quest of tech- 
nology and “modernism” has abandoned its own tradition, 
root and branch. That the Russia of 1917 was politically and 
technically backward cannot, of course, be denied. Whether 
her present leaders will finally secure for her a real advance in 
human civilisation seems altogether doubtful. In the meantime 


the study of Soviet institutions is something of an academic: 





STALIN 


A Political Biography 
by ISAAC DEUTSCHER 
Illustrated. 25s. met. 


‘s+; the first full-size work worthy of its subject’s scale 
» + «Observer, 


inte probably the most balanced life of Stalin that has 
been written. . . .’—Scotsman. 


+ + @ notable contribution to the history of the transition 
Leninism to Stalinism. . . .—Birmingham Post. 
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“THE ECONOMICS OF ILLUSION” 


By L. ALBERT HAHN 
(Published April, 1949—273 Pages. $4.00) 


“Bringing together Dr. Hahn’s numerous articles and 
publishing them in a single volume is a distinct public 
service. His effective renunciation of pre-Keynesianism 
should help to restore a new and finer balance in economic 
analysis. Every person concerned with economic stability 


and high level employment should read this book.” 


—DR. EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 
Director, Economic Research Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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pursuit for those who are not professionally connected with 
Soviet Russia. For when a great nation lives for a generation 
in either the experience or the anticipation of catastrophe, it 
is more profitable for the general public to speculate on the 
catastrophe’s human implications than to smooth over its 
existence by rationalist hair-splitting. 

The section in Mr Towster’s book of most interest to the 
layman is that on the nationaliry principle ; the one field, 
perhaps, in which Soviet thinkers have had tru'y creative ideas. 


Clarity About Money 


“Money, Debt and Economic Activity.” By Albert G. Hart. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 558 pages. $6.65. 

PROFESSOR Hart’s students at Columbia University are lucky. 
Money is notoriously a subject on which it is easy for an 
author to get the balance wrong; to overweight the institu- 
tional, the dull but necessary enumeration and description of 
financial] mechanisms and their legal status, or to lose oneself in 
an intellectual web of abstract concepts, or (according to taste) 
10 drown one’s readers in statistics ; or, even given an ideal 
balance of facts, figures, and theoretical interpretation, to be 
incomprehensibly obscure or unreadably heavy. Professor 
Hart’s book is avowedly “ institutionalist,” and since the insti- 
tutions with which he deals are those of America, as are, 
naturally, the statistics he supplies, the British reader is faced 
with an added difficulty and has to do a certain amount of 
mental translation. This matters, however, extraordinarily 
little. Professor Hart does not mind being extremely elemen- 
tary ; on the other hand, he takes his readers as far, so he 
modestly puts it, as he can go himself. And at no step does 
he fail to build the necessary bridges and put up on them 
the necessary guard-rails. This combination of consideration 
for the student and trust in his mental powers is surely one 
of the most valuable qualities of a teacher. 

The book falls into five parts, preceded by a brief but preg- 
nant Introduction on the nature of money and debt. The 
first deals, in considerable detail, with the structure and work- 
ings of the bank system ; commercial banks, their control by 
government (matters which in an English book would come 
under the heading of central bank policy) the nature of financial 
assets and their inter-relations. The second, entitled “ Liquid 
Holdings, Money Payments, and Prices,” deals with price levels 
and their determinants, approaching the problem (after a brief 
survey of other methods) by way of cash balances and the 
motives of their holders. This leads him to the theoretical 
core of his subject, the role of uncertainty—of “ anticipations 
and surprises”—and the study of inflation and deflation ; 
thence to Part III, a mainly factual study of fluctuations, 
Part IV, on international monetary relations, and Part V, a 
study and critique of stabilisation policy. 

To summarise the closely-knit argument in a paragraph is 
impossible. It may be said that Professor Hart, while no 
Keynesian, shares none of the optimistic convictions of his 
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orthodox compatriots that prosperity is automatic but for 
specific economic errors ; and that he is sceptical of the ability 
of any compensatory fiscal or other devices to do away entirely 
with fluctuations. His scepticism, however, is that of a modes 
man open to conviction ; indeed, not the least of the lessons 
1o be learned from his book is the proper attitude of the 
enqviring mind, whether in the field of social studies or else. 
where, 


Ceylon in Difficulties 


“ A Short Economic Survey of Ceylon.’’ By Professor B. B. Das Gupta, 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Colombo, 1949, 94 pages, 
No price given. 
Tus concise report was originally prepared for submission 
to the “Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East,” 
and has since been brought up to date. It deals mainly with 
economic trends since 1945 (with incidental references to war- 
time developments) and forms a useful sequel to Sir Ivor 
Jenning’s book on “The Economy of Ceylon,” which was 
based largely upon prewar data. 


Professor Das Gupta has produced an illuminating survey 
which reveals the nature of the present economic crisis in 
Ceylon, and the difficulty of remedying the situation by inde- 
pendent action. Ceylon is “helplessly at the mercy of foreign 
economic winds.” This is because she obtains the major part 
of her national income, directly or indirectly, from a small 
number of mainly agricultural industries, whose products are 
exported in return for foodstuffs and other necessities. Since 
1945 there has been a large relative rise in the price of imports, 
and a great weakening in foreign demand for her specialities, 
especially for rubber. The ensuing gap in her balance of pay- 
ments not only threatens her standard of life in the short run, 
but prevents the import of “development” goods, which 
might improve productive capacity and the longer term outlook. 
The sterling assets accumulated during the war, at the cost 
of serious inflation, have already been largely dissipated, whilst 
during the war the productive equipment of the country was 
“recklessly and destructively used.” 


There is litthe hope of improvement along traditional lines 
in the forseeable future. Like England, Ceylon must import 
to live. Unlike England, she has no manufacturing industries 
which, when reconstructed, might provide the means to 
purchase her food. Like India, she has been hard hit by 
inflation and scarcities ; unlike India she can hardly hope to 
achieve self-sufficiency in foodstuffs and appears to have no 
promising infant industries. A greater degree of self-sufficiency 
seems to be the only cure, but this cannot be secured without 
substantial additional imports of fertilisers, capital goods for 
irrigation and other public works and technicians. In the 
meantime rationings exchange control, and various prices and 
trade controls have been retained (or reimposed) and in some 
cases even extended since 1945, whilst taxation remains at 4 
high level and is more regressive now than in 1938. The out- 
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look is, indeed, grim. Professor Das Gupta can only recom- 
mend increased self-sufficiency, with the warning that, for 
some time to come, this will increase, rather than reduce, 
dependence upon imports. 


Norwegian History 


“A History of Norway.’’ By Karen Larsen. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 591 pages and two maps. 32s. 6d. 

It was one of the ironies of war that an article of the Norwegian 
Constitution of 1814, formulated to meet a completely different 
contingency, provided in 1940 an incontestable legal basis for 
the Norwegian Government in exile. Yet, as a few pages of 
Professor Larsen’s history will show, this was very Norwegian, 
For it provided one more illustration of the continuity, flexi- 
bility and, above all, the respect for the law which have 
characterised Norwegian institutions as far back as they can be 
traced. Even the Vikings—among themselves—were intensely 
law-abiding. The section dealing with the rise and fall of 
their violent, exuberant civilisation is one of the most inter- 
esting in the book, which covers the history of Norway from 
the first human settlements to the election, in February, 1946, 
of the Norwegian Foreign Minister, Trygve Lie, to be the first 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


In handling this long and complicated story—she deals with 
the economic and cultural aspects as well as the political— 
Professor Larsen shows sound judgment and great knowledge 
of her subject. Unfortunately, her literary gifts are less in 
evidence. The style is too episodic, the narrative too bald. 
The treatment of the various topics in each part, of which there 
are five—The Early Ages, The Viking Age, The Middle Ages, 
The Danish Period, Modern Norway—in a set order and the 
lack of any attempt to break up the solid pages by sub-headings 
or other relief, tax the reader’s power of concentration. The 
two maps are poor and, in a book of this size and scope, room 
should have been found for a few good plates—of the Oseberg 
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ship, for instance, of Bergen’s Hanseatic warehouses or even 
of Oslo’s new Town Hall, each in its way so illustrative of a 
vital phase in Norway’s history. 


What the book lacks in attractiveness, however, it makes up 
for in solid merit. It is comprehensive, fair and reliable. 
There are a few irrelevancies and occasional slips: in the 
section on Modern Norway, for instance, it is stated that the 
Tirpitz was sunk by submarine. Yet this section is the best 
in the book. The description of the development of the Con- 
stitution is excellent and the postwar spirit of Norway is well 
brought out. By contrast the medieval section is the worst. 


The Disinherited Family 


“ Family Allowances.”’ By Eleanor Rathbone. Allen and Unwin. 
288 pages. 15s. 


SELDOM can a reformer have been more completely vindicated 
by events than Eleanor Rathbone. Her “ Disinherited Family,” 
which first appeared in 1924, is now republished under “ 
more self-explanatory title” (as Professor Gilbert Murray says 
in his Foreword) almost simultaneously with the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Population ; and every argument in the 
original plea of this free-lance champion finds itself docu- 
mented, underlined, and hammered home by the full weight 
of expert authority drawing on the experience of thirty- 
five years. And what excellent, human, solid stuff Eleanor 
Rathbone wrote ! She was not, as she was careful to explain, 
a professional economist ; but she had in full measure the 
logic and the sense of evidence which are the economist’s 
most essential qualities. She was not herself a wife and 
mother ; but she had at once a power of sympathy, and a 
capacity for mental perspective, which enabled her to enter 
into the individual experience of those whom she championed 
without ever losing hold on the total situation. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The American Economy 


(From Our American Stalf) 


“ HE whole world is watching developments in the 

American economy,” said President Truman in the 
message accompanying the mid-year economic report sent 
to Congress last Monday. Mr Truman admitted that that 
cconomy had been going downhill during the first half of 
the year, but to him the striking thing about this descent 1s 
not that it is taking place, but that it is so moderate. By 
implication, therefore, the President was telling Congress 
that it was being punished very lightly for its failure to enact 
the anti-inflation controls which he has repeatedly advocated 
as an antidote to “ boom and bust.” Unemployment, becom- 
ing acute in some places, is probably the most serious effect 
of the present drop in 
economic activity, but 
even ihis was only 6 per 
cent of the total labour 
force in June ; in June 
ast year the figure was 
3.4 per cent. The fall 
of 1.§ per cent in gross 
national production since 
the second half of 1948 
is concentrated in indus- 
try; agricultural output 
is running at last year’s 
level. Price declines, of 
‘Tine per cent in whoie- 
., Sale and only three per 
“= cent in retail prices since 
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last August, were 
orderly. Profits and 
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Herblock in the Washington Post credit requirement 


: naturally reflected the 

i fall in prices and pro- 
duction and personal incomes of consumers decreased by 
nearly three per cent after taxes. 


‘ Thus far, the chief feature of the business decline has been 

the change from large-scale inventory accumulation to small 
i inventory reductions. The volume of construction, of capital 
hi formation and of sales for consumption has been well main- 
tained. Liquid assets of individuals and business firms are 


: about $235 million and government expenditures, federal. 
state and local, are running at nearly $60 billion a year. 
‘ ) During the last sixteen years, the national economy has been 


- protected against depression by social security measures, by 
the housing and farm price support programmes and by the 
strengthening of the Federal Reserve system. All this, in 
Mr Truman’s opinion, shows that the kind of government 
action that would be called for in a serious economic 
emergency is not now appropriate. But he considers that 
there is an opportunity, not simply for halting the downward 
trend, but also for achieving that steady expansion of produc- 
tion and consumption on which the life and spirit of America 
depend. “We cannot have prosperity by getting adjusted to 
the idea of a depression.” The goal set by the President is 


an annual output, within a few years, of over $300 billion, 
He regards it as folly and defeatism to meet the present 
situation by restricting production, reducing wages or cur- 
tailing programmes viial to the international security and 
domestic welfare of the American people. 

But of the recommendations for achieving this ambitious 
objective, six reiterated previous proposals and the other five 
hardly constitute a major programme. The President had 
already asked for improved supports for farm income, for 
increased minimum wages, for more assistance for the unem- 
ployed and the old, for the restoration of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and for authority to carry out his plans 
for undeveloped areas. The new proposals are for certain 
tax adjustments, for longer duration of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans, for an extension of readjustment 
allowances for veterans, for legislation to assist the advance 
planning of public works and for a study of the investment 
and development needs of an expanding economy. The 
outstanding difference between these recommendations and 
those which the President made to Congress last January 
lies not in what they contain, but in what is now left out. 
He no longer asks for authority to impose controls over 
prices, raw materials and so on and, more important. increased 
taxation, demanded then, is now specifically rejected. 

* 


This atonement, for what they regard as Mr Truman's past 
obstinacy. has been gratefully received by business men, even 
though it will involve more deficit financing. They may 
not, however, be so ready to agree with the President that 
there are economic and social deficits far more serious than 
a temporary deficit in the federal budget. Liberals, and 
especially labour leaders, believe that depression is already 
coming round the corner and that the President’s proposals 
are much less drastic and urgent than conditions demand. His 
report, reassuring rather than ominous in tone, will hardly 
inspire Congressmen with that sense of crisis which alone 
could keep them in Washington long enough to enact any of 
his major recommendations, except those on which action is 
already well advanced. such as the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and a modified form of minimum wage legislation. 


Mr Truman’s report will, therefore, do little to speed the 
formation of an economic policy to meet a situation which 
is admittedly unclear. Even his Council of Economic Advisers 
finds it impossible to forecast the direction of future develop- 
ments with any certainty and further complications arise from 
the interaction between the domestic business decline and 


‘**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from. three 
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Staff '’ are the work of a small ¢ of regular 


correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles. . 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
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the difficulties which have appeared abroad. At present, 
except in a few borderline cases, the two are being considered 
separately ; when they meet, as they must eventually do, 
new and interrelated economic and political problems are 
likely to emerge. 

The process of working out a policy is made even more 
tedious and arduous by the variety of remedies advanced 
by special interests and doctrinaire groups—businessmen, 
labour, farmers, advocates of public planning, of foreign cur- 
rency devaluation, and so on, who can always find good 
reasons why their particular prescription will remedy any 
economic condition. Economic policy, therefore, seems 
likely to develop slowly for some time and, even if the situa- 
tion should look better during the next few weeks, it would 
not be prudent to assume that the major test has been passed, 
either at home or abroad. 


So far, two separate lines of action on the domestic situa- 
tion have emerged. One is the most aggressive easy money 
policy which the United States has yet seen. The monetary 
authorities, after much delay, finally took extremely modest 
steps against the boom in August last year, by reimposing 
controls on consumer credit and, shortly afterwards, by in- 
creasing the reserve requirements for the Federal Reserve’s 
member banks. But they began to reverse themselves with 
alacrity as early as last March, even before many observers 
were convinced that a business adjustment was under way ; 
they relaxed controls on consumer credit, reduced margin 
requirements for member banks and finally, at the end of 
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June when the authority for increased reserve requirements 
expired, the Federal Reserve also announced the end of 
its open market operations to hold down government security 
prices. The accompanying charts give the background of 
production, prices, unemployment and long-term bond prices 
against which these steps have been taken. Whatever hap- 
pens, this time the central bank cannot be accused of lethargy 
or timidity. 

The second line of action has been the acceleration of 
optional expenditure by the government and this, too, is 
likely to be carried still further. Authority exists to lend 
money fairly broadly. Authority exists, or will exist shortly, 
© spend more on stockpiles of strategic materials, to accele- 
fate some military expenditures and, under the omnibus 

& Bill just passed, to begin to contract extensively 
or housing. Outlays for European recovery might be 
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speeded even if they cannot be increased. Military and 
other expenditures abroad can be manoeuvred to some extent 
to suit economic policy, as is being done in Germany. In 
addition, the automatic compensatory spending, built into the 
budget through social security and the like, is already in 
operation. 


* 


On foreign economic problems, no new ideas have 
appeared, but very many thoughtful and attentive observers 
are becoming increasingly concerned. The President’s report 
recognised the familiar danger that “further reduction of 
economic activity may give rise to pressure to restrain im- 
ports” and argued strongly against it. There is ample reali- 
sation that the European recovery programme, like earlier 
loans and advances, is in the long, and probably also in the 
Short, run likely to prove disappointing. With this 
realisation even many of the most friendly are trying to avoid 
impatience, and sometimes annoyance, at what seems to be a 
refusal on the part of the recipients of aid, especially the 
United Kingdom, to face the most obvious requirement—to 
get down to work. For without really hard work and realism, 
there seems to be no solution to the difficulty, though momen- 
tary relief can, of course, be achieved. 


This impatience has no relation to older ideological criti- 
cisms, but centres on specific points ; costs of production and 
the consequent sales prices are the essential focus, but atten- 
tion is also given to the consequences of long-term bulk 
buying, the human effort being made, the seemingly almost 
supercilious attitude towards scientific development and tech- 
nology, the amount of unnecessary consumption and the 
failure to let economic pressure supply the drive towards 
improved efficiency and effort. And, as the debate in the 
Senate on the North Atlantic pact has shown, these economic 
considerations inevitably affect views on the provision of arms 
and these in turn have their political ramifications. (The 
small number of voices actually raised in the Senate on this 
subject should not be taken as an accurate count of the 
Critics.) 


The difficulty of developing a policy in the face of these 
considerations, however heavily or lightly they are weighed, 
seems tremendous, Can the American people be convinced 
that the European recovery programme must be enlarged 
and carried on for ever ? Can the United States be persuaded 
to buy foreign goods when similar domestic ones are cheaper 
and better? The Council of Economic Advisers says 
cautiously, what many businessmen say more harshly: 


The decline of imports in the first half of this year 
indicates that the US market demand for foreign goods 
was being substantially met at the going prices and ex- 
change rates. This situation suggests that a continuation 
of recent declines in domestic demand and production 
would, with present relations between foreign and Ameti- 
can prices and present exchange rates, result quite 
promptly in a further decline in the dollar value of our 
imports. 

Some anticipate that this will happen even if domestic 
demand and production do not decline further. 


The amount of good will and desire to help is enormous in 
America and has been, and is being, repeatedly demonstrated 
on a large scale. But it does not need a prophet either to 
foretell that any effort to convince the people and the Con- 
gress that foreign aid must be continued indefinitely on a 
large scale will meet very great difficulty, or to have the 
strongest doubts whether they can be convinced at all with- 
out the clearest evidence that the facts of life are being faced 
abroad. 





- 
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American Notes 


Pact Without Arms? 


Long postponed and now overshadowed by economic 
questions, the debate in the Senate on the Atlantic Pact was 
expected to be little more than a formality. Ratification by 
the necessary two-thirds majority was, and is still, regarded 
as a certainty, but hopes of a short debate were dashed by the 
fears of those Senators who regard, or profess to regard, the 
Pact as a long step down the road to the third world war. 
They rendered futile the attempt to postpone discussion of 
the military assistance programme until the Pact had been 
ratified, since they could hardly make up their minds in silence 
whether a vote for the Pact would constitute a commitment 
to vote for military aid. Senator Taft, to his discomfort, has 
been driven by his conscience to vote against the Pact, unless an 
assurance is written into it that it carries no legal or moral 
obligation to give arms to all the other signatories. He 
is “absolutely opposed” to such aid, not, for the present at 
least, because of its cost, but because he is convinced that, 
by giving Russia reason to fear aggression, it will promote war 
rather than peace. 


Senator Vandenberg’s suggestion that ratification of the Pact 
should be followed by a world peace crusade is an attempt 
to show that the military aspect of the Pact is not being 
exaggerated at the expense of its “ social and spiritual ” aspects. 
But his efforts to prove that the Pact and the arms programme 
are not Siamese twins have led the Senator to belittle the im- 
portance of the latter, and even to hint that it will not have his 
wholehearted support. He has just been joined in the Senate 
by the other Republican elder statesman who shares his respon- 
sibility for the bipartisan foreign policy, Mr John Foster Dulles, 
who is now holding political office for the first time ; Governor 
Dewey has given him an interim appointment unti! December, 
as Senator from New York, in consequence of Mr Wagner’s 
retirement. Senator Dulles has at once announced that he sup- 
ports military aid in principle, but that too much money is 
being asked for it. Until this, those who were worried about 
the dangerous strain to which military aid might subject the 
American economy were thinking not so much about the $1.13 
billion asked for this fiscal year, but about the very expensive 
wedge of which it might be the thin end. 


* * x 


Foreign Aid in Congress 


The prospects for the military assistance programme are 
not therefore very bright, but the Administration is well aware 
that even if arms aid can be separated from the Atlantic Pact 
in theory, in practice it cannot. The necessary legislation is 
to be introduced into both Houses as soon as the Pact is ratified 
and the Administration maintains, on little or no evidence, that 
the authorisation will go through before Congress adjourns. 
It is expected to include a Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loan, to start the programme, so that appropriations will not 
be necessary until the next session of Congress. 


The fimal stage has now arrived in the long drawn-out 
process of providing new appropriations for the European 
recovery programme, which, even if it is passing through a 
difficult phase, is nevertheless the foundation upon which the 
whole foreign aid policy rests. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee has voted $3.778 billion for the Economic Co- 
operation Administration for the 19§0 fiscal year. This is 10 per 
cent less than was originally requested, but the cut is only half 
as large as Senator McKellar, the Committee’s frugal chairman, 
had hoped for. The Committee’s figure was based on the belief 
that this was all the foreign economic aid which America could 
afford during the coming year, on the continuing fall in prices 
and on the “ obvious recovery ” of many European nations. 

It remains to be seen whether the Senate will sustain the 
Committee’s reduction, which is about what had been expected, 
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and also whether it will approve the earmarking of $50 million 
for a loan to Spain, just in case that country should be admitted 
to the Marshal! club during the coming year, This special 
consideration is not unconnected with the belief that Spain 
is anxious, if the dollars were available, to buy American farm 
products. The Committee made another undisguised attempt 
to dispose of agricultural surpluses by passing an amendment 
which appears to reserve perhaps as much as $1.5 billion of 
the appropriation for the purchase of such commodities, 


« * x 


The Ordeal of Alger Hiss 


The defence counsel who, during his summing up, melo 
dramatically assured Mr Alger Hiss that his long nightmare 
was drawing to a close, could not have been more mistaken, 
The jury charged with deciding beiween the credibility of 
Mr Hiss and of Mr Chambers found itself, like so many other 
groups of average Americans, unable to agree, and has been 
discharged. It can hardly be easy to find another twelve jurors 
who, at this stage, have not made up their minds. A place on 
the docket for a new trial probably will not be found until 
October, and even then, if Mr Hiss’s innocence is established, 
there will still remain the $75,000 libel suit which he has 
instituted in Baltimore against Mr Chambers. Mr Chambers is 
a poor man and, even if he were not $75,000 would hardly 
meet the costs which the friends of the defence have already 
incurred. 


The charge which Mr Hiss has so far been unable to throw 
off is that he perjured himself when he denied to the Grand 
Jury that he had transferred confidential state papers t 
Mr Chambers in the spring of 1938, and when he denied 
seeing his present accuser after January 1, 1937. According 
to the press, the jury very carly in its 28-hour deadlock divided 
8 to 4, the majority convinced of Mr Hiss’s guilt, the stubborn 
minority of his innocence. The eight found overwhelming the 
expert testimony that the papers in Mr Chambers’s possession 
had been typed on the Hisses’ old Woodstock typewriter. The 
four did not consider this evidence sufficient to shake their 
distrust in Mr Chambers as a witness. 


* 


It is Mr Hiss’s misfortune that, though he was a relatively 
humble government official in. 1937 and 1938, he has become 
a stalking-horse for the whole New Deal. This explains why 
three Republican members of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee sought to resume the investigation of the case which they 
reluctantly abandoned when it was transferred to the courts, 
and why, perhaps, the Democratic majority has rallied to 
restrain them, at least—ominous condition—until a final legal 
judgment is reached. It explains why Mr Nixon, the most 
energetic member of the committee, has broadcast publicly 
what has been whispered privately, that Judge Kaufman was 
biased in favour of the defence throughout and showed this 
partiality when he refused to allow the government to call 
Mrs Hede Massing, the former wife of Gerhart Eisler, said 
to be the head of the Communist underground in America. It 
is Mrs Massing that four committee members are itching t© 
hear. Mr Nixon’s wider thesis is that the Administration is 
most unenthusiastic about securing a conviction which would 


suggest that over a long period Democratic Administrations 
had tolerated Communist activity in high places. 


The suggestion that a Congressional committee might investi- 
gate a judge, whenever it disliked his rulings, has been deplored 
at once by Mr Robert Patterson, president of the New York 
Bar Association, as a threat to the independence of the judiciary. 
Mr Patterson roundly defended the fairness of Judge Kaufman’s 
rulings and charge to the jury. The implacable venom with 
which Mr Hiss is being pursued does a disservice, not only to 
the discovery of the truth, but even to those who honestly 
believe him to be guilty. It lends plausibility to the view that 
in Republican eyes his case is primarily only one more episode 
in the long trial of Mr Roosevelt and perhaps the closest there 
is likely to be to a Transatlantic Dreyfus case, 
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Showdown in Steel 


If a steel strike begins this Saturday, it will be the first 
since the ravaging disputes of 1946, and will disappoint the 
Administration’s fervent hopes for a peaceful settlement likely 
to deter stoppages in other basic industries. Mr Truman has, 
of course, power under the still very much alive Taft-Hartley 
Act to require an 80-day truce, appoint a fact-finding board, 
and apply for an injunction if the union persists in striking. 
But to resort to this power against his friends would cast 
certain doubts on Mr Truman’s battle against Taft-Hartley ; 
it would be as damaging to the President as to the union. 
Instead, Mr Truman has proposed to both sides a 60-day 
truce, during which time a fact-finding board would investigate 
and make recommendations ; he has emphasised that the offer 
has no connection with the Taft-Hartley procedure. It has 
been accepted by the union, which is limiting the stoppage to 
those companies, five out of the six involved, which have re- 
jected the offer. These firms insist that it is inconsistent with 
the Labour Act ; they perhaps also have a shrewd suspicion 
that the recommendations might require more concessions to 
union demands than might otherwise be necessary. 

Like Mr Reuther, now displaying a firm hand and fiery 
oratory to the Automobile Workers’ convention in Detroit, 
Mr Murray, of the Steelworkers, seeks a wage increase, non- 
contributory retirement pensions of $150 a month, and further 
insurance benefits. A victory of this order by two such 
important industrial groups would set a pattern for the mass 
production industries and even outshine the prize won by Mr 
Lewis last year for his miners, when the footing was less 
slippery. But the steel companies have rejected all three pro- 
posals, though they are willing to negotiate on wages and 
insurance matters, Pensions, they continue to insist, with some 
apparent justification, are not one of the subjects on which the 
steelworkers’ contract can be reopened at this time. 

Like Mr Reuther, too, Mr Murray believes that profits are so 
excessive that present wage claims would “ hardly dent them ” 
and that increases in purchasing power are needed to sustain 
demand. The argument from profits has a truer ring in 
Detroit, today, than in Pittsburgh. In the week ending 
July 8th, steel operations, partly because of vacations and 
Independence Day, but also because of the continued decline 
in demand and deferred buying, fell to 61 per cent of capacity. 
Few observers believe that the industry in the third quarter 
of the year will average more than 75 per cent of capacity. 
This is not far above the rate necessary for most companies 
to break even, and spokesmen for the steel companies insist 
that higher wages would raise prices, further reduce sales, and 
thus cause unemployment. Were it not for the orders of the 
automobile companies, which are still riding high, the steel 
industry would be much idler—a factor which may account for 
the decision to let Mr Murray try his fortune before the 
automobile workers seek their own show-down. 


* * * 


Guardian of Civil Liberty 


The Supreme Court has just ended its 1948 term with 

a series of decisions, showing a special care for individual 
liberties, which are particularly reassuring at a time when 
Communist alarms could so easily lead to a narrowing of 
those liberties. The Court, meticulously guarding the forms 
and methods of justice, reversed the conviction for perjury of 
Mr Harold Christoffel, a labour leader who had denied his 
unist affiliations before a Congressional Committee. The 

Court ruled that the false testimony was given at a time when 
the Committee was not in legal existence, since a full quorum 
Was Not present. This decision of the Court is already causing 
indignation in Congress, which is unwilling to 

see the Court regulate the proceedings of the legisla- 
tive - With the same emphasis on the forms of 
justice, the Supreme Court decided a few weeks ago that the 
P Arthur Terminiello, who made a speech inflaming 
facial hatred and inciting mob violence in Chicago, should 
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not have been convicted of breaking the peace because freedom 
of speech had been defined too narrowly in the judge’s sum- 
ming-up. Again in a number of criminal cases, three of them 
charges of murder involving Negroes, the sentences given in 
lower courts were reversed on the grounds that the defendants 
had been subjected to undue pressure in preliminary inquiries. 

In nearly all these decisions, the Supreme Court was divided 
and the majority of them were given by five votes to four. 
Lawyers regret such narrow votes, which weaken the force 
and authority of the Court’s ruling. In recent years, however, 
the Court’s decisions have seldom been unanimous, as they were 
in some 80 per cent of cases between 1919 and 1935. But 
although the Justices today can be divided into conservative 
and liberal groups, particularly in cases involving civil rights, 
their alignment is much less consistent in the field of labour 
and big business than it was in the second half of the nineteen- 
thirties, when the Court was rent by constant differences on 
political issues. 


Battle of the Platters 


The “ flying saucers,” that not long ago were mysteriously 
troubling the North American continent, soon gave way 
to “ platters ” spinning between the New York tower defended 
by the Radio Corporation of America and the rival fortress 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. Each corporation has a 
subsidiary making these platters or discs (gramophone records 
to the uninitiated) and these task forces have now taken up the 
war between the two main armies, confined to the radio arena 
until last summer. Tnen CES opened a new phase of the cam- 
paign by putting on the marker its long-playing (LP) disc, 
which turns at the rate of 334 revolutions a minute instead of the 
conventional 78 and has its grooves more narrowly spaced, so 
that twenty minutes of playing time (a short symphony) will go 
on one side of a record. 

RCA’s secret weapon appeared in the shops in April. It is 
a disc seven inches in diameter, which turns at 45 r.p.m. and 
therefore plays as long as the conventional ten and twelve inch 
records ; it is not only lighter in weight but also unbreakable. 
Furthermore, the new records come in seven colours, one for 
each major type of subject: heavenly blue is particularly suit- 
able for “internationals,” and lemon drop yellow for children 
(although some might prefer candy stripes). 

Each side naturally protests its lack of aggressive intention. 
RCA’s new discs are simply the best that its engineers could 
devise. They sell at 65 and 95 cents each, well below the 
prices of its regular records. When CBS at once put the price 
of its seventy-eights still lower, and brought out a seven-inch 
version of its LP record, this was, of course, nothing more than 
a step in its long-standing policy of bringing more music to 
the people at lower cost. 

Not only do both sides follow the modern fashion in warfare 
by fighting for the highest ideals, but non-combatants are also 
as usual, the chief sufferers. Each of the three types of record 
now on the market needs a different kind of equipment to play 
it ; both corporations have produced adapters so that their new 
inventions can be played on existing machines. But gramo- 
phone manufacturers, forced either to make machines capable 
of playing all three or to guess which kind the consumer will 
eventually prefer, are faced with as hard a choice as are the 
independent record makers. Last year the postwar disc boom 
burst (though sales remained well above prewar) and CBS and 
RCA both presumably hoped to reinflate it with their novel- 
ties. In fact they have only accentuated the collapse. Consu- 
mers will not buy records which involve changing their gramo- 
phones until they know whether the change is to be permanent. 
Retailers refuse to fill their shelves with discs which will almost 
certainly be unsaleable once peace has been negotiated. This 
is now understood to be on the way, with the Decca Company, 
one of the leading independent firms, playing the benevolent 
neutra!’s traditional part of mediator. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Western Union at Sea 


(From Our Special Correspondent with the Fleet) 


COMBINED fieet of British, French, Dutch and Belgian 

ships, amounting to more than 100 in all, dispersed last 
week from Weymouth Bay after eight days of continuous exer- 
cises at sea and in harbour. The stated object of the exercises, to 
which the code name “ Verity” was given, was “to accustom 
Western Union naval forces to working together especially in 
defence of a convoy against submarine and air attacks and in 
minesweeping.” To this end the main forces assembled in 
Mounts Bay off Penzance, and the minesweeping and minelay- 
ing forces at Portland. A large 
part of the three days in harbour 
was taken up with the firing of 
national salutes, with formal ex- 
changes of calls between Flag 
Officers, and with calls of a less 
formal nature between officers of pws 
less exalted rank. At the same  jso*—S¢lly IS)" 
time intensive signalling and com- a io 
munications exercises were carried 
out between ships. 

The main fleet was then divided 
into two forces. Blue Force under 
the command of the Commander- 
in-Chief Home Fleet, Admiral Sir 
Rhoderick McGrigor in HMS 
Implacable; and White Force 
under the command of Amiral 
Croiseurs, Rear Admiral Peries, in 
the French cruiser Georges 
Leygues. Blue Force, represen- 
ting a convoy and escort, sailed to 
the southward (as shown in the 
diagram) and exercised simple 
maneeuvres, on completion of 
which it was subjected to succes- 
sive submarine attacks by French, 
Dutch and British submarines, 
Meanwhile, White Force, com- 
prising three French, three British 
and one Dutch cruiser with two 
light fleet carriers, proceeded east- 
ward. After carrying out a com- 
plicated practice bombardment 
with aircraft spotting in the 
vicinity of the Scilly Islands, it 
turned south so as to reach a 
position to the eastward of Blue 
Force from which practice air 
attacks could be made. After a 
morning spent in launching and 
repelling air attacks, the two forces 
joined up and turned northwards 
amicably together to face further submarine attacks of a 
more complicated nature. These attacks were followed by 
others from every quarter and of every kind: Bomber Com- 
mand attacked twice at high level, shore-based naval aircraft 
attacked at low level ; motor torpedo boats executed a night 
attack and on the following morning a further spasm of sub- 
marine attacks developed. Finally, the hard-pressed fleet 
passed through a minefield and anchored off Portland 


~~ 





having borne its many trials with exemplary composure, 
What sort of verdict, if any, can be passed on this ambitious 
programme? At any rate in part it can be regarded as a kind 
of glorified Navy Week, greatly elaborated, and put on 
for the public—in this case the Western Union public. 
Great care was taken with press arrangements and Admiral 
McGrigor at his preliminary press conference addressed a 
gathering which appeared to be scarcely less numerous and was 
certainly far more cosmopolitan than his fleet. It must certainly 
be admitted that the fleet, whether 
E°NG LAN D anchored in serried lines in har- 
bour or manceuvring with some- 
thing surprisingly near precision 
at sea, never ceased to appear im- 
pressive and if Western Union can 
produce an impressive looking 
fleet it is no doubt good that the 
fact should be known as widely as 
possible. As part, therefore, of a 
Western Union advertisement 
campaign, Exercise Verity can be 
said to have been a well-deserved 
and well planned success. 

If, however, the exercises are t0 
be regarded as a serious attempt at 
co-operation, of a kind unprece- 
dented in peacetime between the 
navies of four nations, then it im- 
mediately becomes more difficult 
to reach a satisfactory judgment. 
Exercises on so large a scale and 
of so complicated a nature ale 
very difficult to carry through suc- 
cessfully. On the one hand, there 
is a danger of too little planning, 
with resultant possibilities of 
sudden and embarrassing dis 
organisation ; on the other hand, 
there is the danger of too much 
planning, which can very easily 
produce, in naval exercises as in 


EXERCISE other spheres, a state of splendid 
unreality. 

VERITY For these exercises, conducted 

BLUE FORCE as it were in public and with 


national and Western Union 
naval prestige at stake, it was 
NIGHT obviously felt to be essential 
TWILIGHT that even the possibility of 
muddle should be avoided at 
SUBMARINE all costs. This is just what 
happened ; and the clear, com 

cise and detailed planning which made it possible reflect 
the greatest credit on the Commander-in-Chief Home 
Fleet, and his staff. Exercise Verity was splendidly pre 
duced, and no expense of time or thought can have been 
spared in its preparation. But the result was stilted and unreal, 
beyond what peace time exercises usually are—and that 8 
saying a good deal. For the great majority of the actor 
this was an exercise without tears. From a strictly naval point 
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of view it attempted to do too much too quickly. Exercise 
Verity then had very little real significance in itself ; though 
as an earnest of things to come it may have considerable 
significance. 


Waiting for the Atlantic Pact 


It is certainly too early to form any very precise ideas about 
the form which the structure of Western Union naval co-opera- 
tion should take. During the recent exercises, Field-Marshal 
Montgomery expressed the personal opinion that the main 
function of the naval forces should be confined to the protection 
of ports and harbours and to the provision of adequate anti- 
submarine and mine-sweeping forces; he thought, however, 
that the control of ocean sea lanes should be the responsibility 
of the Atlantic Pact powers. Western Union must, in fact, 
be fitted into the framework of the Atlantic Pact and, until 
more is known about the latter too much long term planning 
should not be expended on the former. This is not to say 
that nothing should be done—far from it ; but the work that 
needs to be done is of the kind that will be valuable in any 
case, to produce bricks which can be fitted into either structure. 


The armed forces of a state are the epitome of its sovereignty ; 
and the navies of the states comprising Western Union have 
behind them hundreds of years of different customs and tradi- 
tions. Moreover, they have fought more wars against each 
other than they have ever fought against anyone else. Such 
a background does not vanish in a week’s exercises. Friend- 
ship needs to be built up slowly and over a longer period ; and 
for this reason it is not altogether to be wondered at that the 
effect of the very close daily co-operation during the war, more 
particularly between the British and the Dutch Navies, should 
have shown clearly in the ease with which the officers and 
men of these two nations worked together during the recent 
exercises. The moral is clear. Daily and detailed co-operation 
on a small scale is of infinitely more value than intermittent 
and unreal co-operation on a large scale and the need is greatest 
where no common tradition exists. 


Security and Standardisation 


Hardly less important, however, is the need for progressive 
standardisation of equipment. This is already being tackled by 
a sub-committee of the Military Committee of Western Union 
in London. It is on the simple and non confidential items of 
equipment, which alone must run into formidable figures, that 
attention should be concentrated and standard patterns agreed. 
Production of individual items need in the first place only be 
made for the routine replacement of existing non-standard 
equipment. Later on, standardisation of such complicated 
equipment as radar, asdics and wireless will have to be 
attempted; and it may be hoped that by that time the experi- 
ence of co-operation and of difficulties surmounted will ease the 
problem of security which will undoubtedly arise and which can 
only be overcome when trust is complete. 


Perhaps the most obviously essential feature of naval 
Co-Operation is communications, and here real and most 
encouraging progress has already been made. Standardisation 
on the flags of the international code, made last November, has 

an immense step forward. The result has been that 
during the recent exercises communication between ships was 
certainly the outstanding success—a little to everyone’s surprise. 
No difficulties need, therefore, arise in the early stages, though 
security problems will get progressively more difficult. In the 
meantime, the considerations of national prestige must not be 
Permitted to complicate what is after all essentially a practical 
matter. Day to day wartime co-operation produced, as far 
as the Dutch are concerned, a large number of men who speak 
fluent English, and amongst the French there are many more 
who speak English than there are French-speaking Englishmen. 
It is a pity that one should have to advance British linguistic 
. -J8S as an argument for the adoption of English as the com- 

fleet language, but the clinching argument lies in the 
fact that Western Union is, or soon will be, only a part of the 
Atlantic Pact defence organisation. — oy 
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There are many other aspects of Western Union naval 
co-operation, but a study of the three that have been discussed 
—personnel, standardisation of equipment and communications 
—serves to show that co-operation, to be effective, must 
become the daily round, the common task of the navies of 
Western Union, and must not be confined to an annual jamboree 
carefully prepared and soon forgotten. 


Peasants and Planning in 
Bulgaria 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 

BULGARIA’S transformation into a Communist state is proving 
a difficult task. The Communist dominated Fatherland Front 
has by now, after a bitter struggle, eliminated all active political 
opposition outside its ranks, but it is still facing other complex 
and pressing problems. It is known that there have been 
differences between Bulgarian Communists in the party hier- 
archy as well as difficulties with Russia. It is admitted, too, that 
there has been a lot of dissatisfaction among the peasants, and 
that economic development has not gone according to plan. 


Bulgaria is a small country—the census of December, 1947, 
gave its population as 7,020,000—and its natural resources are 
the poorest of any country in eastern Europe. There are small 
quantities of lead, coal, bauxite and chrome, and a lot of timber. 
Otherwise the greater part of the country is given over to 
agriculture, most of which is still at a very primitive level. 
Over 80 per cent of the people make a living from small 
holdings which are getting smaller and smaller with the pre- 
vailing custom of sub-division of inheritance. Yet the tobacco 
timber and food from these smallholdings still constitute 
Bulgaria’s main source of wealth. 


Since the war a main object of policy has been to find 
markets for these products to take the place of Germany, which 
monopolised Bulgaria’s foreign trade in the nineteen thirties. 
Trade treaties have been made with twenty countries, 
including the two zones of Germany, Switzerland, Sweden and 
the USSR, of which the most important is that with the Soviet 
Union ($90 million in 5 years). The Russians bought almost 
the whole of Bulgaria’s tobacco crop last year and nearly all 
its production of attar of roses (which they are alleged to have 
sold again to the USA at a price well in excess of that paid to 
Bulgaria). Food produce has not been difficult to sell, but three 
successive years of drought coming at the end of the war 
during a period of political upheaval have meant that harvests 
have been small. Exports of food have, in fact, only been main- 
tained by cutting down supplies to the home market, and the 
Bulgarian people in the past three years have had to endure 
scarcity of food on top of a dearth of water, electricity and 
houses. 


The two-year economic plan launched in April, 1947, came to 
an end two months ago. It was claimed that its aims of 
restoring industrial and agricultural production to prewar levels 
had been realised “ in their main lines.” In fact, whilst industry 
is now producing well above the 1939 level, agriculture was still 
below prewar production at the end of 1948. The following 
table gives a general indication of production levels during the 
two-year plan: 


PRODUCTION IN BULGARIA 
(1939 = 100) 
1946 1947 1947 1948 1948 
(target) (actual) (target) (actual) 
Industry .... 137(122) 148 123(145) 167 =171-5(170) 
Agriculture... 80(67) 151 80(71) 128 95 
(Figures in brackets are taken from the Be as of the Economic 
Commission for Europe and are based on 1934-1938=100 in the 
case of agriculture and on 1938=- 100 in the case of industry.) 


Three years of drought have played havoc with the harvests, 
and the targets of the plan had to be altered after the harvests 
of 1947. As agriculture accounts for 70 per cent of the economy 
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of the whole country, this was a serious matter. One of the 
results has been that Bulgaria’s trade has fallen considerably 
short of what was planned. 


ForEIGN TRADE IN BULGARIA 
(thousand millions of Jevas) 
1947 1948 
Actual as Actual as 
per cent. per cent, 
of of 
Planned Actual Planned Planned Actual Planned 


Exports.. 29-2 24°5 84% 41-7 26-2 63°, 
Imports.. 36-0 21-4 60% 34-2 32-0 94% 
Balance... —6°8 +3:-1 +7°5 —5-18 


(From the report of the Economic Commission for Europe). 


In spite of this, a new five-year economic plan (1949-53) of a 
much more ambitious scope, and conforming broadly to the 
economic plans of the other Cominform countries, has just been 
begun. It aims to change the ratio of industry to agriculture 
from the 1948 figure of 30:70 to 47:53 by 1953; this change is 
to include “ a considerable increase ” in agricultural production, 
with special emphasis on industrial crops. The relation 
between light and heavy industry is to change from 70:30 in 
1948 to §5§:45 in 1953. The principal new industries will be 
machine construction, metallurgy, production of fertilisers and 
textiles, as well as timber processing and food preserving. This 
programme includes a complete reconstruction of communica- 
tions system and the construction of a hydro-eleciric power 
network. These big projects can not be financed by Bulgaria 
alone, and considerable credit will have to be given by the 
Soviet Union, whence will come—it is hoped—the capital 
equipment for the new industries as well as machines for 
the modernisation of agriculture. All this will have to be 
paid for by the hard work of the Bulgarian people—which 


means in the early stages of the plan by the work of the 
peasants. 


Trouble in the Villages 


This probably explains why the Bulgarian Government is at 
the moment paying special attention to agrarian problems, and 
is making great efforts to gain the support of the peasants for 
its programme for agriculture. There are now 1,§42 co- 
operative farms in the country, comprising 12 per cent of the 
arable land. The aim is to have 60 per cent of all farming 
done in co-operative farms by 1953. 


It is clear that the idea of co-operative farms has not been 
well received by many of the peasants. The methods used to 
farm them and the reactions in the villages were disclosed on 
June 11th in a speech made by Vassil Kolarov, acting premier, 
to the executive committee of the Communist party. He said 
that both medium and small peasants (the Bulgarian peasantry 
is roughly divided into eight per cent kulaks, 42 per cent 
medium peasants, 50 per cent smalj peasants) had been alienated 
from the Government’s policy by “clearly unreasonable and 
unfair measures ” ; that many peasants had been forced to join 
co-operatives against their will ; that others who refused had 
seen good land taken and given to the co-operative and poor 
land given in exchange. He spoke of serious “ weaknesses and 
abuses” in the villages, and said that peasants were losing 
interest in production because the quota of produce to be sold 


to the state at a fixed low price was too high—in many cases 
it comprised their total harvest. 


Kolarov put the blame for these happenings on to Kostov, 
the recently disgraced Minister of Planning ; but he added that 
these “ substantial mistakes ” must be rectified. Land unfairly 
confiscated must be given back, co-operatives must be formed 
on a genuinely voluntary basis, and changes must be made in 
the system of state purchase of agricultural produce. He said 
that more produce should be left to the peasants to sell on the 
free market and in any case the state must pay a fair price for 
what it bought. Kolarov emphasised that the Government 
would take into consideration the wishes of the individual 
farmers who “constitute the overwhelming majority” of 
Bulgaria’s peasant producers. 
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How these measures will be put into effect—and for how 
long—is yet to be seen. The Government cannot afford really 
Jarge-scale opposition from the peasantry—the great majority 
of the population—in the early stages of the new plan. The 
election campaign in May revealed a lot of dissatisfaction in 
the villages ; in some places indeed resentment against the 
Government was so strong that, in spite of a heavy propaganda 
campaign, peasants refused to vote in the local elections. ht 
has now been announced that in areas where less than 50 per 
cent of people voted a new election must be held. 


Of all the countries in eastern Europe Bulgaria is closest to 
the Soviet Union, not only geographically but through race, 
language and history. It is particularly important to its great 
neighbour for strategic reasons and its internal policy is prob- 
ably more closely controlled from Moscow than that of the 
other small Communist states. All the outstanding Com- 
munists in Sofia have been Moscow trained, yet it is clear 
that receni developments have not been entirely to Moscow’s 
satisfaction. Kostov—now removed from _ political life— 
evidently attempted to retain some economic independence for 
his country; whether Dimitrov supported this policy will 
probably never be known. It has now to be seen whether 
the new men who succeed Dimitrov will be able to reconcile a 
policy loyal to Moscow with measures that will be more 


successful in gaining the support of the Bulgarian people for 
the new economic plans. 


General Coal Strike in 
Australia 


[By OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


BEHIND the decision of Australian coal miners to engage in a 
general strike from June 27th is a feeling of victimisation and 
social isolation going back particularly to 1929, when they 
suffered sorely from a lockout extending for 18 months. At 
that time the existence of large reserves of coal at the pitheads 
took from the miners the power that they now possess to 
paralyse the industrial life of the nation by direct action. Since 
then they have always followed a firm policy never to allow 
reserves of coal to accumulate, with the result that a coal 
strike now affects the whole community within a few days. 


The miner in Australia labours under a number of grievances, 
some real, some imaginary. The present generation of miners 
have not forgotten the “lockout ” when, to quote a timber- 
cutter of the Richmond (NSW) Main Colliery a few days after 
the outbreak of the present strike, “we had to stick it out 
for 18 months with the soles out of our boots and our belts 
almost cutting us in two. What makes them think we can't 
stick it out now? The bosses made us suffer then for their 


own purposes—surely we can take a bit of punishment for 
our own.” 


And this comment is a reflection of part, at least, of the 
historic grievances which lie behind the present dispute in the 
Australian coalfields. The grievances are also largely the cause 
of the recurring series of lesser disputes which have crippled 
production for years. The miner, rightly or wrongly, considers 
himself a pariah in the community. He sees himself vilified 
and lampooned at every point outside his cramped mining 
world. He lives in an environment of his own, in many cases 
sullen and resentful of the attitude toward him of a society 
which is in such vital need of the coal he produces. 


In particular, the miners in Australia resent what they con- 
sider the “continued misrepresentation of their case by 
managements, Governments and the Press.” They consider, 
further, that an attempt is being made to influence peopl 
against them by the universal insistence that the strike is 
another manifestation of Communist revolutionary activity. 
They justify direct action on the grounds of the ineffectiveness 
of the Coal Board and the Coal Tribunal. 
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Shell Chemicals are concerned 
today with making life not only 
easier but brighter and 

healthier. Wherever there is 
cleaning to be done—in the home, 
in the canteen, in hotels, in 

fact wherever food is prepared and 
served—the new cleaners, 

based on Shell detergents, play a 
vital role. As well as saving 
valuable fats, they are making 
possible higher standards of hygiene 
and cleaning efficiency. 

For a great achievement in 

the public interest, 


thank Shell Chemicals 
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THE CRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
BUPTLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS TO HIS MAJESTY (HE KINO 
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ae HA Vonenc e of Luality 


Used W be a long Journey 


It’s a big hill; steep, curving. No chance to take a run at it. Lorries block 
you to a crawl. Throttle. Brakes. Throttle. It takes the guts out of a car. 
And out of a driver, too. 

But not this car; not this driver. A clear patch and you put your foot 
down in grd. In a flash the needle says 50 — you’re away. 

How long have you been travelling now ? Two hours? Three hours ? 
Travelling fast — 60, 65, 70, 75. But there’s no strain, You're fresh; 
relaxed. 

A corner comes and goes; and another and another. A surprising 
absence of roll. You work out your average. It’s high. Somehow this car 
grips a bend and straightens it out: comes to a hill and flattens it down. 

You sit enjoying it. ; 

It’s a good road now. But there have been bad patches ; they got lost 
in the torsion bar suspension, and not a kick in the steering. Only your 
eyes noticed, 

Two hours to go. The light fades. You snap on the head lights; 
brightly reassuring in the dusk. 2 : 

This used to be a long journey. 
But this car conquers distance. 

And what about space? Plenty. 
You can take up to six with luggage — 
and still have driving fun. 

This car is a waste of money 
if you don’t care what a car does. 
There’s such a lot built into it that 
doesn’t really show until you have it 
in your hands. Once tried, you’ll say a eS 
‘I'd rather go by Javelin!’ Re fo ee 





Top speed 78 m.p.h. Acceleration 0-50 in 13} secs. 
Horizontally opposed flat-four 50 B.H.P. engine. 
% Javelins came 1st and 3rd in the 1949 Monte Carlo Rally, 14 litre class 
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Chronic Shortage of Coal 


Before the present strike developed, the coal industry in 
Australia had enjoyed a period of comparative freedom from 
serious disputes since December, 1945. But there has been 
nevertheless, a chronic shortage of black coal. Production was 
14,831,000 tons in 1947 and 14,815,000 tons in 1948. These 
amounts fell short by at least two million tons of the minimum 
quantities to enable Australian industry, expanded greatly under 
stimulus of war, to meet minimum demands. In 1939 pro- 
duction amounted to 13,535,000 tons. 


There has been a great reluctance on the part of younger 
men to go into the mines, with the result that the average age 
in the industry has been rising steadily. Buoyant economic 
conditions have enabled men to quit underground work for 
more congenial occupations in the cities, which has been an 
important factor in preventing any significant expansion of 
output. There has been a fall in the numbers employed in 
underground mining since 1943. 

The immediate issues leading to strike action are relatively 
clear-cut. The Miners’ Federation sought a 35-hour week, 
long service leave and a 30s. a week wage rise. The claim 
for the 30s. wage rise was withdrawn by the Federation almost 
immediately after it was lodged. The claims for a 35-hour 
week and long service leave were referred to the Coal Industry 
Tribunal, the appropriate arbitration body in the coal industry. 
Hearing of the leave claim was adjourned at the request of 
miners’ leaders on May 18th, and the Tribunal intimated it 
would announce a draft award for long service leave on 
June 14th. Before then, however, the mining unions decided 
to hold a stop-work meeting on June 16th, when a general 
strike was decided upon. Both the president of the Miners’ 
Federation, Mr I. Williams, and the general secretary, Mr 
G. W. S. Grant, are active Communists. The Prime Minister, 
Mr Chifley, said that the strike would have ended after five 
days but for the pressure by the Communist Party on the 
miners’ leaders. 


Dislike of Anti-Strike Action 


Mr Chifley, and Mr Curtin before him, have always held 
strong views on “crucifying the workers.” Mr Chifley has 
frequently said in Parliament that he would never be a party 
to victimising strikers, bearing always in mind his own 
victimisation 30 years ago for his part in a railway strike. The 
Federal Government has always shown the greatest reluctance 
to prosecute miners, and in the present impasse has introduced 
legislation to prevent financial assistance going to strikers rather 
than directly to prosecute the miners or their leaders. The 
Parliamentary Labour Party is clearly not unanimous on the 
taking of discriminatory action against a striking union, as was 
shown by the bitter attack on the legislation freezing union 
funds by the Minister for External Territories, Mr Ward, a 
member of the industrial left wing of the party. The Prime 
Minister, however, is conditioned in his attitude towards the 
strike by his belief that it has been precipitated by direct action 
of the Communists. His reference to the “ unnecessary and 
callous war on the community ” reflects the mood of the Federal 
Government towards the present crisis, and for once Mr Chifley 
is completely supported by the members of the Liberal-Country 
Party opposition. 

In the meantime, “ the whole economic and social life of the 
nation is approaching complete disruption,” again to quote 
Mr Chifley. More than 500,000 persons are estimated to be 
out of work, heavy industry is virtually at a standstill, use of 
gas restricted to an hour a day in Sydney and Melbourne, 
electricity severely rationed, and electric trains and trams 
drastically curtailed. 

But the miners say they are prepared for a long fight. They 
do not believe that the Communists could lead them into a 
strike without the wholehearted support of the moderate labour 
membership of the Miners’ Federation. Rightly or wrongly, 
they feel that arbitration is no effective substitute for the strike 
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weapon: They feel thar they have won what they have by 
direct action, and their mood after a week’s idleness is to see 
the present fight through to the end. 


Kashmir Deadlock 


[FROM OUR KARACHI CORRESPONDENT] 

“Wortp peace,” said the Pakistan Prime Minister recently, 
“and the solution of the Kashmir problem are interlinked.” 
To Western eyes the statement may at first sight appear 
exaggerated, for no major questions of power politics are 
involved at present. Yet in many observers’ minds the con- 
viction grows that, if the present drift is permitted to continue, 
the consequences may be incalculably serious. 

So long as present conditions prevail, any casual incident 
whether accidental or deliberately provoked, may touch off 
an explosion on the Kashmir front ; if a shooting war breaks 
out again it will not remain localised. We are unlikely ever 
again to see the tragicomic spectacle of fighting in the valleys 
and hills of Kashmir proceeding according to certain unwritten 
rules, while the Governments of New Delhi and Karachi con- 
tinue to meet at conference tables with outward amicability to 
settle their economic and other problems. India is physically 
the stronger of the two Dominions, and it would be too much 
to expect that it would again be prepared to undertake expen- 
sive and futile operations restricted to an area at the end of 
slender and difficult lines of communication. Next time the 
bases from which Pakistan supplies its regular troops and the 
Azad forces would be attacked, and this means an attack on 
Pakistan itself. 

With the big power blocs in no way involved in the dispute, 
the United Nations surely has a unique chance to give a more 
decisive character to its intervention and to stop the rot with- 
out treading on any important toes. Should it fail, and should 
the Commonwealth feel unable to intervene, there will be a 
fight to a finish, which will benefit nobody but Russian-inspired 
Communism. Seen in the context of world politics, the 
Kashmir dispute, therefore, carries a terrible potential danger. 
The Indo-Pakistan sub-continent is like a nut firmly wedged in 
the jaws of the nut-crackers. Pressure has already been felt 
from the eastern arm of the instrument, and renewal of the 
Kashmir struggle—practically on the Russian border—will 
start the other arm moving. This is no time for the two 
halves of the walnut to allow themselves to be divided. 


There is another important aspect of this affair. The 
Commonwealth, in its new shape, is on trial. The world in 
general, as well as certain members of it, will want to know 
whether the new formula of Commonwealth membership 
embodied something genuine, or was no more than a device 
for evading difficult practical issues. If the Commonwealth 
cannot prevent two members dedicated to “ co-operation in the 
pursuit of peace, liberty and progress” engaging in internecine 
strife, it is inviting ridicule and is in danger of being written 
off by the realists who require practical evidence of its worth. 


Questions of Interpretation 


What are the causes and possible effects of the present dead- 
lock ? The framework of the Kashmir settlement is embodied 
in the UNCIP resolutions of August 13, 1948, and January 4, 
1949. The truce negotiations form the second stage of the 
settlement, leading up to the ultimate stage of the plebiscite, 
and these negotiations have now bogged down in questions of 
interpretation—not so much interpretation of the Resolutions 
themselves as of various rulings given from time to time by 
the Uno Commission. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say 
that the negotiations have from the start been vitiated by the 
Commission’s regrettable tendency (happily no longer in 
evidence) to issue “ elucidations and clarifications ” to one side, 
On request, without communicating them to the other. The 
main obstacle lies in the procedure for the withdrawal of the 
regular troops on either side. There has been a dispute as 
to what “ synchronisation ” means in this connection, and the 
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Commission has, so far, failed to produce an agreed plan for 
the withdrawal. Disbandment of the Azad forces is another 
bone of contention. In September, 1948, the Commission gave 
Pakistan an assurance in writing that it did not contemplate 
the disbanding or withdrawal of these forces; yet shortly 
afterwards Dr Lozano, acting for the Commission, appears to 
have given Pandit Nehru an equally categorical assurance that 
there would be large-scale disarming of the Azad troops. To 
clear up this discrepancy has taken a long time, but it is now 
agreed that the disbanding of the Azad forces is to come at a 
later stage and does not form part of the truce terms. 
Demarcation of the cease-fire lines has also caused serious 
difficulties. The agreement was that the lines were to be based 
on the actual position of the two forces on the date of the 
cease-fire. Except for a small gap near Tithwal, there is no 
dispute about the north-south line running from Keran to 
Manawar ; but arguments about rhe east-west line have taken 
an astonishing turn. Pakistan, at the time of the cease-fire, 
was established on the line of the hills and the passes domi- 
nating, from the north, the main valley of Kashmir. India is 
now claiming the right to occupy all the territory north of 
this line up to the boundary of the Gilgit agency and Gilgit 
subdivision. The Uno Commission has not accepted this 








claim for the area is, and always has been, firmly held 
by Azad troops and the population is entirely Muslim; but 
it has made some concession to the Indian viewpoint by 
suggesting a compromise: in the event of defence of this 
area (against what is not made clear) becoming necessary 
India may be permitted to post garrisons at selected points in 
the area. It may be added that, when India raised this claim 
in August, 1948, the Commission had only replied that the 
matter “ could be considered ” at the stage of implementation, 
and it was Jater agreed that this would not be a condition to 
India’s acceptance of the resolution. Pakistan now holds that 
the compromise proposed by the Commission is a breach of 
a clause of the August Resolution, which lays down that India 
can retain troops only within the lines existing at the moment 
of the cease-fire. 

Failure to agree on the truce terms is, however, more a 
symptom than a cause. In recent months the statements of the 
Indian leaders have made it quite clear to your correspondent 
that India does not wish the future of the state to be decided 
by a plebiscite. Speaking at Srinagar, Pandit Nehru affirmed 
that Kashmir was part of India and no power on earth could 
Separate it from India. This defiant statement might be 
explained by the fact that the Pandit was speaking for local 
consumption and was carried away by the warmth of his own 
feelings in the country of his birth; but in fact the public 
telations department of the High Commissioner for India in 

mn has prominently published the statement, which is 
therefore presumably, to be taken seriously. Moreover, the 
t of four seats in the Indian Legislative Assembly to 
Tepresentatives of Kashmir seems to imply that Kashmir is 
already taken to be part of India. 

It is commonly said in India that a plebiscite is impracticable, 
and that the solution of the dispute can only lie in the parti- 
lon of the state, or possibly, in the recognition of Kashmir 
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as an inidependent state, internationally guaranteed. “This is 
being said so frequently that many people are coming to believe 
it, and Pakistan regards this as a form of subtle propaganda 
against settlement on the lines decided by the United Nations. 
Pakistan’s own attitude is that the United Nations has decided 
that there is to be a plebiscite and that Pakistan asks nothing 
more and wil] be content with nothing less. The feeling here 
on the point is vehement and universal and should not be 
underestimated. It is, indeed, far stronger than in India, 
where little interest is shown in the fate of Kashmir outside 
Government circles in New Delhi. 


‘‘Cominform Journal ’”’ 


For eighteen months now the main European organ of the 
Communist Party’s policy has been the so-calied The Comin- 
form journal. Entitled “ For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s 
Democracy,” it relies for its appeal entirely on its contents. It 
makes no attempt to attract readers by a pleasant lay-out, good 
type and good paper ; on the contrary it demands close reading 
and a Marxist digestion. The opponents of Communism are 
always and inevitably agents of the Anglo-American im- 
perialists, war-mongers, hirelings of the bourgeoisie imperialist 
robbers, or Titoist Trotskyites. In fact the contents are such 
that it is impossible to believe that any except those whose 
minds are completely and irrevocably delivered to Communism 
could go on doggedly reading it fortnight after fortnight. 

The first issue of this six-page journal was published in 
Belgrade on November 13, 1947, and it has appeared once a 
fortnight ever since in Russian, French and English, and—since 
Jast November—in German as well. At a meeting of the 
Cominform in January, 1948, it was decided to set up a 
permanent editorial staff in Belgrade with Mr Yudin, a mem- 
ber of the Russian Communist Party executive, as chief editor. 
After the split with Tito the headquarters of the paper moved 
to Bucharest. 

The journal is exclusively concerned on the one hand with 
the affairs of individual Communist parties throughout the 
world, and on the other with lengthy comments on the progress 
of the general struggle of Communism versus capitalism. News 
items are included only for the evidence they can be made to 
provide of the political and economic achievements of the 
“ people’s democracies ” and of Communist parties everywhere, 
or of the decline and growing disintegration of the bourgeois 
economies of the west. Since one number is very like another 
a description of the principal contents of the latest issue will 
give as good idea cs any of what the journal is like. 

The chief features include the text of Mao Tse-Tung’s speech 
on foreign policy in Peking on June 15th; an account—or 
rather interpretation—of the Labour Party’s Blackpool con- 
ference by Harry Pollitt ; a description of producer co-opera- 
tives in Hungary by a member of the central committee of the 
Hungarian Workers’ Party; a warning “Against turning 
Norway into an American Imperialist Base” by a Norwegian 
Communist ; and a section entitled “ Party Life,” which con- 
tains short descriptions of various party activities. The 
unsigned three-column leader on the front page is devoted 
to the anniversary of Tito’s expulsion from the Cominform. 


Tito the Trotskyite 


This leader paints a lurid picture of the regime of terror and 
the economic decay now said to be prevailing in Jugoslavia, 
describes with self-righteous horror the extent to which Tito 
has gone over to the imperialist camp, and points out how right 
the Cominform was to expel him. No one could possibly guess 
from the article the extent to which the Cominform is itself 
responsible for what it condemns in Jugoslavia. On the next 
page Anna Pauker, the Rumania Foreign Minister, contributes 
an article called “Traitors to Socialism,” in which she says 
the same things about Tito all over again, only in even more 
unbridled language. She sums up the whole situation as she 
sees it in the following picturesque sentence. 
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Steadily slithering down the slippery slope of their choice, 
the political forgers of the Tito gang have so frayed their 
Trotskyite false revolutionary jackets, that they have become 
out and out bourgeois nationalists, lackeys of the imperialists 
and murderers of Communists. 

As if even this were not enough, Jacques Duclos, secretary 
of the central committee of the French Communist Party, 
contributes yet another article, designed to set forth the “ facts” 
which make “it possible to gauge the depths to which Tito 
and his associates have descended a year after the publication 
of the Information Bureau’s resolution.” 


The Cominform Journal is a great believer in the proper 
celebration of anniversaries. Every party date provides text for 
a sermon or diatribe. Such occasions as May Day and 
the anniversary of the “great October Socialist revolu- 
tion” form very convenient pegs on which to hang 
the endless repetitions of what might be called the basic 
Cominform themes. The latest issue of the journal contains 
an article called “ Unparalleled Exploit of the Soviet People” 
to commemorate the eighth anniversary of Hitler’s attack on 
the Soviet Union. The opportunity is taken to sing the praises 
of the Soviet people who, by their resistance to Hitler, 
“brought freedom to the peoples of Europe.” This is said to 
be an “ undisputed historical fact,” and the reader is left to 
infer that no one else had a hand in Europe’s liberation. The 
well-worn themes of “the intensified machinations of 
imperialist reaction,” especially in the United States, which 
is engaged in “ suppressing the national industries of Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium and other countries”; the “ oncoming 
economic crisis in the United States and other capitalist 
countries,” which they are trying to avert by whipping up 4 
war hysteria; and “the world peace camp at whose head 
marches the mighty land of Socialism ”—these all make their 
appearance in turn. The results of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers (of which no factual account is given) are mentioned 
in passing, to show that “the resolute and consistent peace 
policy of the Soviet Union” is beginning to bear fruit. 


Elections are one of the specialities of The Cominform 
Journal. Those in the “ people’s democracies” give very 
little trouble ; but to present those in the western democracies 
as triumphs for Communism generally calls for no little 
ingenuity by the apologists. The favourite gambit is to attri- 
bute to the western authorities all the terrorist methods and 
electioneering tricks of which the Communists themselves 
know the value. 


Education of the Party 


To an outsider the most interesting parts of the Journal 
are those which describe the activities of individual Communist 
parties. In its first issue one of the functions of the Journal 
was described as being to “ help the Communist parties in an 
exchange of experience,” and this task of helping the different 
parties to learn from each other’s successes and mistakes is 
conscientiously undertaken. For instance, in one issue a whole 
page, devoted to an “ Exchange in Experience in Party Work,” 
contains three articles by leading local Communists in Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. 


Nowhere in these reports is any attempt made to cover up 
failings and mistakes. The low standards of some of the 
lecturers in Prague is admitted just as frankly as the laziness 
of the Hungarian workers. Of the Workers’ Party in Staro- 
Zagorsk it is said that “serious failures and shortcomings 
could be observed in its work which have now been eliminated 
by criticism and self-criticism.” The errors and shortcomings 
are undoubtedly flaunted quite openly because there is never 
the slightest doubt that they will be rapidly eliminated. The 
prevailing note of The Cominform Fournal, in fact, is a most 


incurable and unshakable optimism in the eventual triumph 


of Communism. Its pages provide the most remarkable 
evidence of what happens when individuality of thought and 
style are completely sacrificed to slogans and a uniform 
doctrine. — 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Base Metal Prices and Policy 


HE Minister of Supply’s refusal last Monday to reopen 

the London Metal Exchange was the more disappoint- 
ing because of its air of finality. This time there was no 
temporising, despite the Minister’s use of the phrase 
« . 1am at present unable to agree... .” It was clear 
from the key of his remarks that “at present” might mean 
much longer than a period of months. If he is “ unable to 
agree” now, he is never likely to be able to agree. So, 
after a year’s deliberations on whether the market should be 
reopened, the Government has decided not to give substance 
to its oft-repeated claim that controls are not being main- 


_ tained for their own sake. When base metals were extremely 


scarce after the war, it might have been argued that Govern- 
ment buying was a necessary policy to ensure supplies for 
British industry. But these conditions of acute scarcity no 
longer obtain. On that ground, at least, the time could 
hardly be more propitious for a resumption of private trading 
—under suitable safeguards, of course. That opportunity, 
however, has not been accepted. 


The only acceptable reasons for refusing to allow the metal 
market to reopen—or for not stopping Government purchas- 
ing, which is the same thing—would be neither an overriding 
case on grounds of public policy or a conclusive demonstra- 
tion that Government buying was cheaper. Neither case has 
been made out. Mr Strauss gave two reasons to Parliament. 
First, he claimed that a free market in non-ferrous metals 
would have to be so severely circumscribed in order to pre- 
vent a loss of dollars that any benefits which might be 
expected to accrue from a metal market would be nullified. 
The second (which he regarded as “ even more important ”’) 
was that the abandonment of bulk buying of non-ferrous 
metals from Commonwealth sources would seriously 
endanger Britain’s supplies and make this country more de- 
pendent on purchases from dollar sources. ‘“‘ For these 
reasons,” the Minister concluded, “‘I am at present unable to 
agree to the reopening of the Metal Exchange for the purchase 
and sale of copper, lead and zinc.” Tin is excluded from his 
injunction ; in the first place, it is purchased from sterling 
sources ; and secondly there is still the possibility that an 
international tin agreement might be negotiated. In other 
and cruder words, if the resumption of private trading in 
tin might cause its price to rise and thereby secure more 

» the Government would perhaps agree to a free 
market. But it is by no means certain that the United 
States would agree to the abolition of international alloca- 
tion for tin or to an agreement which does not provide for 
an expansion in tin production and therefore a check to any 
Taising of prices. 


The more the Minister’s arguments are examined, the 
convincing they seem. To a large extent, they turn on 

ne sources of supply of copper, lead and zinc for British 
Consumers. Britain’s annual consumption of virgin copper 
IS about 360,000 tons, of which about two-fifths comes from 
the dollar area—Canada, Chile and the United States, Sup- 
from the United States largely consist of Rhodesian 
Sopper re-exported to Britain after electrolytic refining. 
Britain also consumes 210,000 tons of refined lead a year, 


about a quarter of which comes from dollar sources, mainly 
Canada, while of the 225,000 tons of virgin zinc used each 
year in Britain, about one half comes from dollar countries. 
These imports from dollar sources are clearly necessary, 
whether they are purchased by the Government or through 
the metal market. If the exchange control were efficient, there 
would be no reason to fear any greater expenditure of dollars 
to pay for private purchases than has to be provided to pay 
for Government purchases. This is a point of principle which 
remains quite unaffected by the cuts in imports of dollar 
metals which the Chancellor announced on Thursday. It is 
difficult to believe that the exchange control need be 
so complicated as to nullify the many advantages which 
would result from the reopening of the London metal 
market. There are free dealings in wool, but the fact that 
a limited quantity of wool has to be purchased each year for 
hard currencies has not destroyed the advantages of the free 
market. There might be, of course, some risk that 
metals bought for sterling by non-dollar countries could 
be re-exported to the United States at a cut rate of 
exchange. This sort of trading has been common enough in 
wool, though not apparently to any great extent in rubber. 
Here again it is difficult to believe that, with the help of 
British merchants, this risk could not be reduced to a 
minimum, though it is bound to arise so long as exchange 
rates are artificial and bear no real relation to internal price 
levels. Even so, we merely have the Minister’s obiter dictum 
that the dollar risk is of sufficient importance to justify the 
continuation of Government purchase of metals. It is not, 
quite frankly, a convincing answer. 


* 


Mr Strauss’s second argument seems even weaker than the 
first. If a free London market existed for metals, there would 
be some semblance of a world price. If demand was large in 
relation to the available supply, the price would rise. How 
would such a rise endanger supplies of base metals for 
Britain and make it more dependent on dollar purchases? _ If 
the United States was the main buyer, Britain and the sterling 
area would earn additional dollars ; if the large demand origi- 
nated in non-dollar countries, British manufacturers could 
secure adequate supplies by bidding up the price. Was there 
ever an occasion, when the free metal market was open, of 
unemployment being created in a period of rising prices 
because manufacturers could not secure adequate supplies 
of raw materials ? This argument can be accepted on only 
one assumption—that the Government is reconciled to the 
British economy remaining permanently out of equilibrium 
with other countries. If the decision not to reopen the 
London Metal Exchange was in fact based on these two prin- 
cipal reasons, then the Ministry of Supply must be convicted 
of having taken an unimaginative and doctrinaire line, and of 
ignoring the clear demonstration that bulk purchase of metals 
has imposed a serious burden on consumers in this country 
which ill accords with the campaign to increase exports. 


As if to lend point to these criticisms of price policy under 
bulk purchase, the Minister’s announcement was followed by 
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the publication of a new schedule of prices for copper, lead 
and zinc. It has at last been decided, now that a free market 
is not to be re-instituted, to bring prices in Britain to parity 
with American metal prices, and to make them conform to 
movements in the New York market. Copper was reduced 
on Tuesday by £13 10s. to £104 a ton compared with the 
equivalent of £98 a ton in New York. The Ministry, how- 
ever, was quick to raise the price by £3 10s. a ton on Wednes- 
day following a similar rise in America. Lead was reduced 
by £6 10s. to £75 10s. compared with £72 5s. in New York, 
but on Thursday it, too, was raised by £5 Ios. a ton to con- 
form with an equivalent rise in New York. Zinc has been 
reduced by £20 to £58 a ton, compared with {50 in New 
York. The Ministry of Supply has thus followed the Raw 
Cotton Commission into phase two of the development of 
centralised purchase, by which prices charged to British com- 
sumers are equated to “ world prices,” and not to the prices 
paid by the purchasing organisation. The parallel is the 
more complete, because British metal users will in future have 
the chance of participating in a type of cover scheme ; they 
will be able to book forward supplies of copper, lead and zinc 
on payment of a premium as an insurance against a rise in 
prices. Some facilities, though very limited ones, for hedg- 
ing against a rise will therefore be available in future. Appar- 
ently, there is no need, in Mr. Strauss’ view, for hedging 
facilities against falling prices, on the peculiar ground that 
“we do not expect manufacturers to gamble with raw com- 
modities.” That will be scant consolation for the manufac- 
turer who, for entirely good reasons, has to hold stocks. 


* 


How far do these changes meet the general criticisms 
levelled against central purchase? Of all the disadvantages 
accruing to Government trading, two are vital. First, prices 
tend to lag behind those on the “ world market ”—such as it is 
in base metals. The new intention to keep the two sets 
of prices in line introduces yet another artificial element, for 
it can be done, in a falling market at least, only by meeting 
the Ministry’s trading loss out of an Exchequer subsidy. 
Secondly, prices in a free market, reflect many people’s appre- 
ciation of present and future trends in supply and demand. If 
one person’s assessment is wrong the consequences need be 
of little concern. Under Government trading, however, 
decisions are made by a very small group of officials who 
may be right in their judgments, or wrong. 

But the consequences of error may be serious because 
they affect total supplies of base metals for Britain, and be- 
cause they may also have repercussions on the rest of the 
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trading world. In metals, there really is no proper world 
market to look to for guidance. Since the war, American 
prices for the three main non-ferrous metals have been taken 
as an index to world prices, but the New York market is 
dominated by a few large custom smelters and by integrated 
firms interested both in mining and in manufacture; it is far 
from being a satisfactory commodity market, in the same sense 
as the London Metal Exchange was. Price movements in 
New York tend to be rigid ; and when supplies are short 
consumers are quite accustomed to paying premiums above 
the official quotations. Hence the Ministry of Supply's 
assessment of the “ world market” must be largely in the 
nature of conjecture. 


If, under their new price policy, the Ministry of Supply 
can, like the Raw Cotton Commission, keep the time-lag 
between the movement of its own prices and those ruling in 
the rest of the world down to a minimum period, then British 
manufacturers would no longer have to pay more for their 
raw materials, when the price trend is falling, than their 
competitors have to pay. But the losses which the Ministry 


will incur when prices fall will have to be met by the taxpayer. . 


There will not be much chance of recouping these losses 
when prices are rising, because manufacturers can now buy 
forward at premiums of £2 10s. a ton for the second and 
third months for copper and {5 for four to six months, and 
£2 a ton for lead and zinc, with £4 for four to six months for 
zinc, but not lead. If the premium is higher than the pros- 
pective price rise, manufacturers are not likely to buy forward. 
If the premium promises to be smaller than the expected rise, 
the Ministry will make a reduced profit, and perhaps a loss. 


If the new system of price fixing removes from manufac- 
turers the burden of paying more for base metals than their 
competitors abroad, the cost will have to be borne by the 
Exchequer. It would seem that this week’s price reductions 
might involve an Exchequer loss of at least £10 million, 
which will be hard to square with the Chancellor’s undertak- 
ing that departmental expenditure would not be allowed to 
rise during this financial year. At June 30th, the Ministry of 
Supply held 170,000 tons of copper and was under contract 
for the delivery of a further 150,000 tons. The greater part of 
this copper was bought at a price “ related to the New York 
export price of £130 12s §d. a ton,” compared with the new 
price of £107 10s. Losses of this character are inseparable 
from Government purchases when prices are falling. The 
loss to the Exchequer may be somewhat reduced if the 
Ministry raises prices quickly to match any rise in the United 
States, and reduces them only after an appreciable time-lag. 
But “ economy ” of this kind would merely ensure that metal 
users would get the worst of both worlds. 
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The new scheme offers the pretence of elasticity, which 
pethaps makes it preferable to the old system by which the 
Ministry charged “ average prices ” (whatever that concept 
may have meant), subsidising manufacturers when prices were 
rising and penalising them when prices were falling. Bux it 
dues so at the cost of providing one more subsidy for a 
eovernment trading organisation. If the manufacturer 
escapes the inevitable consequences of bulk buying on a 


Gas Turbines for Industry—Ill 
EES 
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falling market, it is only because the taxpayer makes up the 
difference on the Ministry’s trading account. To reopen the 
Metal Exchange would have been difficult ; but nothing has 
been put forward to prove that it was impossible. The dollar 
shortage has once again been made the excuse for not re- 
storing a more or less free and flexible market. If this is to 
be taken as an earnest of official policy in the next few 
months, it is to be deplored. 


Gas Turbine Costs. 


f 

; ESPITE their imperfections, gas turbines have an which have apparently taken the initiative in commissioning 
extraordinary flexibility of size and arrangement, and __the first gas turbines. Of even greater significance than the 
' ihey should have a comparably wide field of application. | money cost is the scarcity of engineers able to design a gas 
f Most attention has been given to their use as a prime mover, turbine. The Government-owned firm of Power Jets 
c in which they compete directly with highly developed (Research and Development), Ltd.,. have done what they can 
j steam turbines and diesel engines. But some technicians to overcome the shortage by acting as consultants on gas 
. believe that it would be more useful to concentrate on apply- —s turbine technology and by providing training facilities. But 
$ ing gas turbines in process operations ; they see big oppor- _— even given the training, engineers of sufficiently high calibre 
y tunities in using gas turbines in completely new production _are rare, as some firms have found to their cost. To set any 
1 techniques. Some process uses are being developed. One — one of these men to develop an individual process may be to 
1 large engineering concern is designing a gas turbine for use keep him from work of greater value to the firm. 

: by Imperial Chemical Industries in a nitric acid production The first British-built industrial gas turbines will be used 
process which is expected to save between £10,000 and tq generate electricity. The case for their use in power 


9 providing blast furnace gas for use by C. A. Parsons in — Jower capital cost than steam turbines, for they need smaller 
J evolving the design of a turbine to be powered by blast — puildings and no boilers. But so long as they burn any fuel 
- furnace gas ; this may have applications in iron and steel but coal, or until their efficiency is raised to 40 per cent, the 
r smelting. By re-arranging the components, the gas overall cost per kilowatt will be higher than steam-generated 
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the publication of a new schedule of prices for copper, lead 
and zinc. It has at last been decided, now that a free market 
is not to be re-instituted, to bring prices in Britain to parity 
with American metal prices, and to make them conform to 
movements in the New York market. Copper was reduced 
on Tuesday by £13 10s. to £104 a ton compared with the 
equivalent of £98 a ton in New York. The Ministry, how- 
ever, was quick to raise the price by £3 10s. a ton on Wednes- 
day following a similar rise in America. Lead was reduced 
by £6 10s. to £75 10s. compared with £72 §s. in New York, 
but on Thursday it, too, was raised by £5 Ios. a ton to con- 
form with an equivalent rise in New York. Zinc has been 
reduced by £20 to £58 a ton, compared with {50 in New 
York. The Ministry of Supply has thus followed the Raw 
Cotton Commission into phase two of the development of 
centralised purchase, by which prices charged to British com- 
sumers are equated to “ world prices,” and not to the prices 
paid by the purchasing organisation. The parallel is the 
more complete, because British metal users will in future have 
the chance of participating in a type of cover scheme ; they 
will be able to book forward supplies of copper, lead and zinc 
on payment of a premium as an insurance against a rise in 
prices. Some facilities, though very limited ones, for hedg- 
ing against a rise will therefore be available in future. Appar- 
ently, there is no need, in Mr. Strauss’ view, for hedging 
facilities against falling prices, on the peculiar ground that 
“we do not expect manufacturers to gamble with raw com- 
modities.” That will be scant consolation for the manufac- 
turer who, for entirely good reasons, has to hold stocks. 


* 


How far do these changes meet the general criticisms 
levelled against central purchase? Of all the disadvantages 
accruing to Government trading, two are vital. First, prices 
tend to lag behind those on the “ world market ”—such as it is 
in base metals. The new intention to keep the two sets 
of prices in line introduces yet another artificial element, for 
it can be done, in a falling market at least, only by meeting 
the Ministry’s trading loss out of an Exchequer subsidy. 
Secondly, prices in a free market, reflect many people’s appre- 
ciation of present and future trends in supply and demand. If 
one person’s assessment is wrong the consequences need be 
of little concern. Under Government trading, however, 
decisions are made by a very small group of officials who 
may be right in their judgments, or wrong. 

But the consequences of error may be serious because 
they affect total supplies of base metals for Britain, and be- 
cause they may also have repercussions on the rest of the 
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trading world. In metals, there really is no proper world 
market to look to for guidance. Since the war, American 
prices for the three main non-ferrous metals have been taken 
as an index to world prices, but the New York market is 
dominated by a few large custom smelters and by integrated 
firms interested both in mining and in manufacture; it is far 
from being a satisfactory commodity market, in the same sense 
as the London Metal Exchange was. Price movements in 
New York tend to be rigid ; and when supplies are short 
consumers are quite accustomed to paying premiums above 
the official quotations. Hence the Ministry of Supply's 
assessment of the “ world market” must be largely in the 
nature of conjecture. 


If, under their new price policy, the Ministry of Supply 
can, like the Raw Cotton Commission, keep the time-lag 
between the movement of its own prices and those ruling in 
the rest of the world down to a minimum period, then British 
manufacturers would no longer have to pay more for their 
raw materials, when the price trend is falling, than their 
competitors have to pay. But the losses which the Ministry 


will incur when prices fall will have to be met by the taxpayer. . 


There will not be much chance of recouping these losses 
when prices are rising, because manufacturers can now buy 
forward at premiums of £2 10s. a ton for the second and 
third months for copper and £5 for four to six months, and 
£2 a ton for lead and zinc, with £4 for four to six months for 
zinc, but not lead. If the premium is higher than the pros- 
pective price rise, manufacturers are not likely to buy forward. 
If the premium promises to be smaller than the expected rise, 
the Ministry will make a reduced profit, and perhaps a loss. 


If the new system of price fixing removes from manufac- 
turers the burden of paying more for base metals than their 
competitors abroad, the cost will have to be borne by the 
Exchequer. It would seem that this week’s price reductions 
might involve an Exchequer loss of at least £10 million, 
which will be hard to square with the Chancellor’s undertak- 
ing that departmental expenditure would not be allowed to 
rise during this financial year. At June 30th, the Ministry of 
Supply held 170,000 tons of copper and was under contract 
for the delivery of a further 150,000 tons. The greater part of 
this copper was bought at a price “ related to the New York 
export price of £130 12s §d. a ton,” compared with the new 
price of £107 tos. Losses of this character are inseparable 
from Government purchases when prices are falling. The 
loss to the Exchequer may be somewhat reduced if the 
Ministry raises prices quickly to match any rise in the United 
States, and reduces them only after an appreciable time-lag. 
But “ economy ” of this kind would merely ensure that metal 
users would get the worst of both worlds. 
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The new scheme offers the pretence of elasticity, which 
perhaps makes it preferable to the old system by which the 
Ministry charged “ average prices ” (whatever that concept 
may have meant), subsidising manufacturers when prices were 
rising and penalising them when prices were falling. Bu: it 
does so at the cost of providing one more subsidy for a 
government trading organisation. If the manufacturer 
escapes the inevitable consequences of bulk buying on a 


Gas Turbines for Industry—lIl 
nes | 
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falling market, it is only because the taxpayer makes up the 
difference on the Ministry’s trading account. To reopen the 
Metal Exchange would have been difficult ; but nothing has 
been put forward to prove that it was impossible. The dollar 
shortage has once again been made the excuse for not re- 
storing a more or less free and flexible market. If this is to 
be taken as an earnest of official policy in the next few 
months, it is to be deplored. ) 


Gas Turbine Costs. 


ESPITE their imperfections, gas turbines have an 

extraordinary flexibility of size and arrangement, and 
ihey Should have a comparably wide field of application. 
Most attenuon has been given to their use as a prime mover, 
in which they compete directly with highly developed 
steam turbines and diesel engines. But some technicians 
believe that it would be more useful to concentrate on apply- 
ing gas turbines in process operations ; they see big oppor- 
tunities in using gas turbines in completely new production 
techniques. Some process uses are being developed. One 
large engineering concern is designing a gas turbine for use 
by Imperial Chemical Industries in a nitric acid production 
process which is expected to save between {10,000 and 
{15,000 a year in fuel costs. The Consett Iron Company is 
providing blast furnace gas for use by C. A. Parsons in 
evelving the design of a turbine to be powered by blast 
furnace gas ; this may have applications in iron and steel 
smelting. By re-arranging the components, the gas 
turbine may eventually become the cheapest and most 
efficient producer of bulk oxygen yet known. 


There are many other possibilities in using varying com- 
binations of the four gas turbine components—compressor, 
conbustion chamber, turbine and heat exchanger—for re- 
frigeration, in oil pumping and cracking, and in drying 
operations, to name only a few. Their development ought to 
make a big contribution to industrial efficiency. The difficulty 
is to make their design and manufacture equally attractive to 


the engineering firms. Too often the potential market does. 


not look large enough to repay the cost of development. More- 
over, it is the public services—in search of a prime mover— 
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which have apparently taken the initiative in commissioning 
the first gas turbines. Of even greater significance than the 
money cost is the scarcity of engineers able to design a gas 
turbine. The Government-owned firm of Power Jets 
(Research and Development), Ltd., have done what they can 
to overcome the shortage by acting as consultants on gas 
turbine technology and by providing training facilities. But 
even given the training, engineers of sufficiently high calibre 
are rare, as some firms have found to their cost. To set any 
one of these men to develop an individual process may be to 
keep him from work of greater value to the firm. 


The first British-built industrial gas turbines will be used 
to generate electricity. The case for their use in power 
stations is not strong. It is true that gas turbines have a 
lower capital cost than steam turbines, for they need smaller 
buildings and no boilers. But so long as they burn any fuel 
but coal, or until their efficiency is raised to 40 per cent, the 
overall cost per kilowatt will be higher than steam-generated 
power. To this, there is one exception. “A steam turbine is 
not efficient as a smail unit—a unit of less than, say, 15,000 
kw generating capacity. Therefore, a gas turbine has 
advantages as a stand-by generator for peak loads, and it is 
with this object that the British Electricity Authority has 
placed its orders. If the gas turbine generator operates for, 
say, only 600 hours per annum, the fuel cost per kw 
generated by a steam turbine then falls so far that it offsets 
the difference in capital cost per kw of the two sets. 
Gas turbines might make an equal showing with steam 
for base load use were it possible to use their hot ex- 
haust gases, for example in district heating. In areas of 
limited water supply, gas 
turbines have an obvious 
advantage. There are also 
technical reasons for sup- 
posing that a gas turbine 
may be more suitable than 
a steam turbine for using 
heat produced by nuclear 
fission. The small nuclear 
power plant operating in 
the United States is not, 
however, believed to be 
using a gas turbine, 

It would be a mistake to 
regard gas turbines and 
steam turbines as direct 
competitors in the race for | 
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technique. Many of the aerodynamic devices essential to a 
gas turbine and much of the work on high temperature 
operation have their value in steam turbine design. They 
have not been used hitherto because the gain in performance 
was not sufficient to cover the cost of development. 


x 


Comparison between diesel engines and gas turbines shows 
the error of basing any case entirely on thermal efficiency. 
Diesel locomotives, for example, have a thermal efficiency of 
over 30 per cent. Nevertheless, some engineers are confident 
that gas turbine locomotives will supersede them with an 18 
per cent thermal efficiency. Their chief argument is that a 
diesel engine spends one quarter of its working life under- 
going maintenance, whereas a gas turbine locomotive might 
spend 2 per cent. On this point, it can be asserted with con- 
fidence that American railroads do not spend anything like 
25 per cent of the working time of diesel-electric locomotives 
on maintenance, and secondly that the 2 per cent allowance 
for gas turbines must be largely a guess, as yet unsupported 
by much working experience. One Swiss-built gas turbine 
locomotive has been used by the French for some years quite 
successfully, and an open-cycle gas turbine built for loco- 
motive work in America by the General Electric Company 
has completed its bench tests. The locomotive is expected to 
operate experimentally this summer on Union Pacific routes. 


Lower capital cost, lower maintenance and smaller size 
weigh in favour of gas turbines for marine use, though there 
will not be much scope for their general application until 
they burn fuels cheaper than those used by diesel engines. 
Doubts about their reliability are a further deterrent. If a 
gas turbine goes wrong, nothing short of dismantling will set 
it right. The Admiralty is in a position to take this chance 
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and has commissioned a gas turbine frigate ; in doing so, the 
Admiralty should provide valuable data for marine engineers, 
Few shipowners can take such a risk and it will be a long 
time before the engineer can promise that some risk is not 
present. Altogether, four marine plants are on order. 


These deductions are based on present costs with gas 
turbines burning diesel fuel. If they could burn a cruder, 
cheaper oil—preferably a non-distillate—they would be able 
to compete with diesel engines on running costs alone. If they 
could burn coal, they could compete against steam turbines, 
There is no problem at all in getting a gas turbine to bum 
a coarser fuel and to raise adequate power from it. But 
coarser fuels contain a fractional proportion of ash which 
forms deposits on the turbine blades and eventually leads to 
breakdowns. If the constituent of the ash which causes 
sticking could be identified and isolated, it could be removed 
before the fuel was injected. The shape and spacing of the 
blades is also believed to have a connection with the 
formation of deposits. In America the General Electric 
Company’s locomotive gas-turbine was run for part of its 
test on untreated bunker oil, and results were encouraging. 
Deposits formed only when the fuel was poorly atomised in 
the combustion chamber. In Switzerland, a non-distillate 
has been burnt for well over 1,000 hours without any ash 
formation at all, though there is a slight doubt whether 
it was using a comparable fuel. The Swiss success is believed 
to be wholly due to the shape and positioning of the blades. 
British experiments with crude fuels have not been con- 
spicuously successful, but some of them were tried in 
conjunction with an unconventional turbine design and may, 
therefore, have failed for other reasons. 


The burning of non-distillates is only a matter of time. 
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For Export 


At the quay-side, the import-export procedure 
is reaching its final stages, but the earlier steps 
were equally important. Markets had to be 
found, references exchanged, restrictions com- 
plied with, payment arranged and documentation 
completed. At each of these steps the services 
of the Westminster Bank can usefully be 
employed. To help those who are engaged in 
foreign trade, the Bank has issued a booklet 
which may be obtained without charge at any 
branch. Ask for The Foretgn Business 
Service of the Westminster Bank 
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and guaranteed by the Australian Government, the 
Bank can provide the British trader with up-to- 
date, authoritative Information on every 
aspect of Australian commerce. 
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The need for it is very urgent. If the process so successfully 
devéloped by the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company for using 
heavy oils in diesel engines becomes general, diesel running 
costs will be so reduced that it may be very difficult to make 
out an argument for the use of a gas turbine in any field 
which could be as well served by a diesel engine. 


Coal-fired turbines are more remote and may indeed not 
even be technically possible. American experiments with 
coal-fired gas turbines for locomotives met so many diffi- 
culties that research came fo a standstill and only now is 
a fresh start being made. The British Coal Utilisation 
Research Association is working on the problem in this 
country. Devices to remove the ash from the combustion 
gases before they reach the turbine blades are now recognised 
as impracticable, but it is hoped that the rate at which ash 
deposits accumulate on the blades might be retarded to give 
reasonable running periods between overhauls. The prizes 
of success would be substantial. A coal-fired gas turbine, 
burning pulverised fuel, would be of particular interest to 
the National Coal Board. Gas turbines could be used at the 
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pithead to drive pit machinery and to generate bulk power, 
using fuel which might otherwise be unmarketable. 


The choice of fuel depends ultimately on the standards of 
reliability which are required. There is some tendency 
to look on a gas turbine as a gas-driven version of a steam tur- 
bine ; because of this association, plant engineers are inclined 
to demand 100,000 hours running from gas turbines, and 
they regard the necessity of blade cleaning as an unconquer- 
able obstacle. If the mental association with steam turbines 
is discarded, then the prospect of regular cleaning and re- 
placement of blades becomes no more formidable than normal 
maintenance and replacement for any piece of capital equip- 
ment ; and the cost need be no higher in relation to first cost. 
If this new attitude towards the gas turbine were adopted, 
operating temperatures could straight away be raised without 
further development of design or materials. Equally, the 
objections to coarser fuels would disappear. An immediate 
gain in operating efficiencies and an immediate fall in 
operating costs would result. It now rests with industry to 
begin to exploit these promising advantages. 


Business Notes 


Dollar Import Cuts Now 


The Government’s assumption that the new programme of 
imports from dollar sources could wait until September has 
been quickly belied. With a speed which plainly suggested 
a sudden change of policy, the Chancellor announced to a 
gravely attentive House of Commons on Thursday a new 
programme of dollar imports for the year to June, 1950. That 
this action has been taken so quickly, when ten days ago it 
seemed to have been deferred, strongly suggests that the 
Government has no hope of something turning up by the 
autumn. Indeed, the fact that the Chancellor found it neces- 
sary to announce new cuts before the meeting of Common- 
wealth finance ministers had really got down to business may 
also lend itself to the interpretation that these discussions, 
too, offered no way out of the immediate dollar crisis unless 
Britain itself was prepared to make the first contribution. 


_ Sir Stafford’s new programme calls for a reduction in dollar 
mports to the United Kingdom from £400 million for 1948 to 
£300 million for 1949-50. The quota of dollars for tobacco 
Is t0 be pruned from $110 million to $90 million, which is 
expected to entail a § per cent reduction in consumption. 
Reduced sugar rations and the reimposition of sweet rationing 
will together save 180,000 tons of sugar costing $17 million. 
These cuts in consumption are, however, to be offset by in- 
creases in other foods “of a perishable character,” including 
butter, meat and bacon. The rest of the cuts are in dollar 
Taw materials. Timber will be reduced, though the housing 
Programme is to be maintained. Paper and pulp from dollar 
sources is to be cut by one-third, though “the effect will not 

great ””—presumably the effect on total supplies rather than 
OM average prices. A reduction of 25 per cent in non-ferrous 
metals from dollar sources is proposed, but here again it is 

ght that total consumption will not be affected—pre- 
sumably because of increased supplies from other sources and 
of lower prices. No change is proposed at present for petrol, 
on the ground that this involves complicated international 
questions. Dollar steel is to be reduced, and the Chancellor 
Was ungracious enough to charge the British steel industry 


‘0 maintain its high rate of output “under the spur of 
nationalisation.” 


The nation has not yet heard the worst. For the revised 
Programme involves a saving of only £100 million on dollar 
‘ccount, whereas the deficit is running at the rate of £600 

before bringing Marshall aid into the account. Nor 





are the cuts likely to be so painless in practice as the Chancellor 
appeared to go out of his way to suggest. They will, at the 
very least, further increase the sterling cost of the raw materials 
of British industry, and increase by so much the already severe 
difficulties which British exports are meeting in foreign markets. 
They may be—indeed they are—quite inescapable ; but they 
will not be taken in overseas countries as any contribution to 
the aims of freer trade which the Chancellor still professes. 


* * x 


First Round in Dollar Talks 


As for longer-term measures, no dependable evidence has 
emerged from the vital international discussions of the past 
week to show even the broad lines upon which the solu- 
tions may eventually be sought. This apparent incon- 
clusiveness was to be expected. The scope of the tripartite 
talks of last week-end—between Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr Snyder 
and Mr Abbott—was, as intended, mainly exploratory ; and, at 
least so far as the longer-term problems are concerned, the same 
has evidently also been true of the earrly stages of the confer- 
ence of Commonwealth Finance Ministers. In the City, as in the 
Press, attempts have been made to extract firm conclusions by 
a microscopic scrutiny of the communique issued after the 
tripartite meeting ; but at this stage it would be wise mot to try 
to read too much into this text—if only because of the con- 
tradictions both within it and between it, and Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s statement in Parliament ten days ago. 


Outstanding among the matters on which the three Govern- 
ments declared their agreement was the reaffirmation of the 
objectives of the International Monetary Fund agreement and 
of the Havana Charter—a statement of faith which was ampli- 
fied by the “ particular stress” laid upon the need for such 
solutions of the present problem as would maintain high levels 
of employment and enable would trade and payments to develop 
multilaterally. Significantly the first of these objectives was 
reiterated even more firmly by the Chancellor on Thursday. 
For Britain, however, the hard truth is that in the 
short run these are conflicting ideals—as Mr Harold 
Wilson’s statement nine days ago, discussed in a later note, in 
effect admitted. The conflict becomes even sharper if the 
further conditions are added that living standards should be 
maintained (which Sir Stafford Cripps has done his best to 
reaffirm) and that there would be no currency devaluation (which 
was stated not to have been suggested among the unspecified 
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short-term remedies discussed during the three-Power talks). 
The most that seems to be deducible at this stage is that Britain 
has certainly not rejected the multilateral approach to a solu- 
tion; it has further agreed that “all parties” must review 
their policies to make a single multilateral system eventually 
possible—but it is too soon to assume that this signifies a 
readiness to make the drastic changes which will be needed 
to achieve the requisite reduction in British costs. Indeed, the 
Chancellor on Thursday merely repeated the hortatory com- 
ments which he made a week ago. 


For the rest, it seems that, at least on the international plane, 
no major decisions are likely to be taken before the critical meet- 
ings in Washington which will precede the annual assembly of 
the IMF and International Bank governors in September. It has 
been arranged that in the meantime “technical and fact- 
finding ” discussions shall continue between the three Govern- 
ments in preparation for the September meeting. It has been 
agreed, too, to explore remedies “ other than financial assistance 
such as that provided by the United States and Canada ”—a 
statement which has been construed as implying that measures 
such as aid from the International Bank and accelerated stock- 
piling purchases by the United States may be among the short- 
term possibilities to be studied. Hopes of action by the second 
of these means have also been encouraged by President 
Truman’s half-yearly message to Congress this week. Apart 
from possible short-term by-products such as these, it is clear 
that the prime importance of the meeting lies in the fact that 
from the outset the whole problem has been firmly put into its 
proper international setting. This is a real gain—though it 
carries with it the disadvantage that emphasis upon the inter- 
national causes of the disequilibrium may divert attention, in 
Britain, from its need for making other unpalatable changes 
at home, 


* * * 


Family Crisis 


More immediate consequences may perhaps flow from the 
Commonwealth talks, since their first objective is to ensure 
a curtailment of the volume of dollar expenditure by the 
sterling area as a whole. But, carefully though most 
of the assembling delegates guarded their tongues in 
public before the conference opened, it is certain 
that they have been outspoken behind closed doors 
since. It would be naive to suppose this to be another peaceful 
family gathering, demonstrating anew the solidarity of the 


2 sterling area. Even diplomatic language has been unable to 
conceal a general awareness of the extent of this latest threat 


to the material basis of family harmony.’ Still less should this 
meeting be conceived as a rallying of overseas members to 
the support of the senior member in its moment of stress. 
The ebbing away of the common pool of hard cash menaces 
them all, and the primary—though not necessarily the over- 
riding—interest of each must be for its own livelihood. When 
the available resources are so slender, solidarity in the sterling 
club has perforce become a matter, not of family sentiment, 
but of hard calculation of the extent to which it serves the 
individual interest. 


For example, India’s Finance Minister, Dr Matthai, 
emphasised on his arrival that it was to India’s interest, as the 
largest single holder of sterling balances, to see the position 
of sterling strengthened ; India would therefore do its best 
to co-operate in finding a generally acceptable solution to the 
problem. But he added, inevitably and significantly, that there 
was a limit in dollar economy beyond which India could not 
go without jeopardising its own economy. Both India and 
Pakistan are acutely aware of the gulf which separates the 
standard of living in their countries from the standard in 
Britain. And it is becoming increasingly difficult to impress 
dollar economies upon them when the consequence is that 
they must rely still further upon sterling goods made more 
costly by Britain’s social outlays. To judge from press com- 
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ments, the most violent reaction has come from Malaya, which, 
like other colonial areas, has been asked to suspend for ‘the 
time being all licences for dollar imports which are not abso- 
lutely imperative. Malaya’s retort, that rubber and tin are 
among the sterling area’s principal dollar earners, and yet the 
country is not directly represented at the conference, is one 
which commands sympathy. It is perhaps significant that 
Mr Creech Jones, Secretary of State for the Colonies, was 
not included in the first list of delegates to the conference ; that 
omission was corrected on the eve of its opening, and the 
importance of colonial produce was emphasised simultancously, 
Finally, it may be noted that South Africa—which is no longer 
a member of the dollar pool—has remarked that if Britain 
could compete with American prices it could command a share 
of the gold which South Africa is at present expending on 
dollar imports. There is a lesson here for Britain, but one 
also for South Africa itself. At present, a diversion of gold- 
financed purchases from the United States to Britain would 
still leave the Union seriously short of sterling. 


* * * 


Sterling Area Balance of Payments 


The hurriedly-assembled estimates of the balance of pay- 
ments between the sterling area and the dollar area for the 
first half of this year which the Chancellor quoted in the 
House of Commons on Thursday plainly reveal the extent to 
which the intensified strain upon reserves has arisen from the 
transactions of the United Kingdom itself. The table repro- 
duced below—other tables from the statement are reproduced 
in a subsequent Note—shows that the United Kingdom deficit 
with the dollar area accounted for £160 million, or two-thirds 
of the total net gold and dollar deficit of £239 million for the 
sterling area as a whole. 





STERLING Area GoLpD AND Dottar Dericir: First Harr 1949 





(£ mn.) 

' Jan.-June | Economic est 

|Provisional Survey Dificconss 
L_ United Kingdom: j | 

OTEE ins oes cntae opeuta deen ncaa |, — 207 — 207 | que 
Exports... .. ccdevesces sds sdenieeaents + 88 + 100 - B 
Other payments and receipts (net).......00 - 41); - 3 - b 
United Kingdom deficit with dollar area... -—- 100 | —-10 | - BW 
Il. R.S.A. deficit with dollar area ............. - 7 ;|-—- b - 2 

IIL Gold and dollar payments to non-dollar | | 

countries. . - onss9ss sapeennehant i — 42 /;— SO | + 8 
IV. Total net gold and dollar deficit...........- | — 239 | — 195 - #4 





The United Kingdom dollar deficit proved to be £30 million 
larger than was envisaged in the Economic Survey, a deteriora- 
tion which is attributable to a shortfall of £12 million in the 
value of dollar exports and to an even larger deterioration in 
the invisible account, which involved a net expenditure of 
£41 million in contrast with an original estimate of £23 million. 


The increase in the deficit of the rest of the sterling area 
with the dollar area was proportionately larger than that for 
the United Kingdom but, even so, represented only two-thirds 
of the additional strain imposed by the deterioration in Britain’s 
account. Rather unexpectedly, the aggregate payments made 
in gold and dollars to non-dollar countries were £8,000,000 
less than had been expected. These payments, which absorbed 
£42 million, cannot be apportioned between the United 
Kingdom and the rest of the sterling area. 


* * * 


Pause in Markets 


Though the news has been no better—indeed, with the 
proclamation of a state of emergency last Monday, it might 


reasonably be considered to be worse—selling has at least © 
temporarily been more easily accommodated on the Stock © 


Exchange this week. This fact must be largely attributed to 
technical factors. Last Sunday’s communiqué from Chequers, 
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Eastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 
have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 
with the specialised banking services that this trade demands. 
Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
and services is readily available to customers, Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool, 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Manchester Branch : 52, Mosley St., Manchester 2 e Liverpool Branch : 27, Derby 


House, Exchange Buildings, Rumford St., Liverpool 2. e West End (London) Branch 
28, Charles 1] St., London, $.W.1 =e New York Agency : 65, Broadway, New York 
Associated Banking Institution in India : The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 
The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 


INDIA e PAKISTAN e CEYLON e BURMA e SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION 

OF MALAYA e NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK e INDONESIA e FRENCH 

INDO-CHINA e SIAM e THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC e HONGKONG 
CHINA e JAPAN 
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Barclays Bank have pleasure in announcing that 
a Branch of the Bank has been established at 


NORTHOLT AIRPORT 


open every day, including Saturdays and Sundays, 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and offering a complete modern 
banking service to travellers using the Airport. 


A Branch of the Bank is also open daily at LONDON 
AIRPORT (Heathrow) and an office has been estab- 
lished at the MARINE AIRPORT, SOUTHAMP- 
TON (for the benefit of those travelling by flying boat 
to Southampton Water). 

PRESTWICK AIRPORT is served by the Branch of 
the BRITISH LINEN BANK at 114, Main Street, 
Prestwick. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1746. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
City Office: 
38, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


West End Branch: 
198, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


Special Departments at the Bank’s 
London City Office, at the Principal 
Glasgow Office, and at the Head 
Office are fully equipped to handle 
every description of Overseas Bank- 
ing Business. Enquiries are invited. 


Principal GLASCOW Office: 
110, QUEEN STREET, C.1. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
38, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. 


AFFILIATED TO BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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replete with its multilateral platitudes, was hardly the signal 
for confidence ; nothing but a reversal of the drain on gold 
and dollar reserves would produce that. Yet it did prompt 
enough bear covering early in the week, and jobbers apparently 
had some difficulty in finding stock to match. But despite this 
appearance of steadiness, investors remain only too conscious 
of the fact that an uneasy period faces the markets for the 
next month or two. This may be relieved by stout-hearted 
firmness in gold shares with periodic revelations of borehole 
results such as those provided by “Geoffries” this week. 
Occasional sallies towards a higher level of equity prices may 
also occur, given the present oversold condition of the indus- 
trial share market. Yet there can be no abiding confidence, 
either there or in the gilt-edged market in its present touchy 
state, that a rebound from present prices would get very far. 


In these circumstances it might be regarded as optimistic to 
launch a new Colonial issue, and even daring, perhaps, for a 
foreign Government to attempt to raise mew money in the 
London market on reasonable terms. But the uncertainties 
have not deterred the Northern Rhodesian Government from 
proceeding with the underwriting of a lean of £3,540,000 for 
a cash offer on Friday. The terms of this issue—3 per cent 
stock, dated 1963-65 at 97 per cent—have been given a good 
reception. The market has welcomed the closer redemption 
dates of the new loan compared with recent gilt-edged issues, 
and has noted that in order to hold the 3 per cent interest 
line even with dates in the middle ’sixties, it has been thought 
necessary to fix the issue price well below par. Part of the Ican 
is Offered for conversion to holders of the outstanding 
£1,250,000 Northern Rhodesia Government 5 per cent in- 
scribed stock 1950-70 for which six months’ notice cf redemp- 
tion is given and £100,000 is also being reserved, following 
the precedent of the recent Nairobi loan, for local residents in 
Northern Rhodesia. 


If the conditions of the new Iceland loan, which is the first 
postwar issue to be made in London by a foreign Government, 
appear unusual, they present a good match for the security 
offered. The lists will open next Monday for £1,250,000 
4: per cent Iceland Government registered stock 1960-69 at 
99 per cent. The issue itself is secured on ten trawlers which 
are at present on order to be built in this country for the Ice- 
land Government, while the service of the loan will be at 
least partly furnished from the proceeds of the sale of Iceland’s 
fish in this country. 


Trade and Payments 


Freeing European Commerce 


The President of the Board of Trade, at the end of last 
week, made a long statement in the House of Commons on the 
British Government’s proposals for relaxing restrictions on 
intra-European trade. These proposals were made to Britain’s 
partners in the European Recovery Programme and form part 
of the general contribution to the debate centreing in the 
revision of the intra-European Payments agreement. Even 
after Mr Harold Wilson’s statement, however, it is difficult to 
assess the real substance in these proposals. Mr Wilson des- 
cribed them as “a substantial step forward towards closer and 
more efficient economic integration in western Europe and 
towards a removal of obstacles from intra-European trade.” 
The main intention is to remove or relax import licensing 
restrictions originally imposed to safeguard balances of pay- 
ments but in many cases enduring well beyond the point at 
which they could be justified on this ground. 

The proposals are for a “progressive freeing of European 
trade on a competitive and multilateral basis.” The scheme 
remains a mere enunciation of principles which have yet to be 
supplemented by tangible proposals. Moreover, it is abundantly 
and painfully clear from Mr Harold Wilson’s statement that 
escape clauses are provided for any country which refuses to 
take any action on the recommended lines. The measures 
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which are to be taken to relax restrictions on imports will only 
apply to sources outside the hard currency areas, and will 
only apply “to the fullest extent consistent with safi 

the balance of payments” of the participating countries, Mr 
Wilson went out of his way to give the utmost precision to 
this point and to declare that Br itain’s payments arrangements 
with countries to which these relaxations might apply “mus 
be such as to avoid any spending oi gold and dollars by the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr Wilson was also careful to point out that “in deciding 
upon the list of goods to be freed from import restrictions we 
shall have to bear in mind the legitimate interests of our own 
industries.” The many reservations in the scheme hardly 
promise that it will be very effective in loosening European 
trade. And it was surprising that Mr Wilson, confronted by 
a supplementary question, was unable to name a single com- 
modity, or a single country, to which this greater freedom of 
imports might be extended. 


* * * 


The Trade Spectre 


The drain on Britain’s gold and dollar reserves during the 
first half of the year revealed that all is not well with Britain’s 
trade. Exports have been none too buoyant in recent month, 
although to judge from the preliminary figures for June the 
export drive as a whole is maintaining fair momentum 
The total value of exports, it is true, fell by £8,000,000 to 
£143 million. But June was a short month with only 24 
working days. The daily rate of exports, which can be taken 
as some measure of the effort made by the export industries, 


“Bririsi ‘Exporis, “Janvary- JUNE, 1949 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apri} May Junet 
Total ({mn. 159 41 160 137 151 145 
Adin isted total® (fmn.) 199 | 1352) Mm +. O.-Y) 1S 
eles laudex (19358 = ; ; i 
_, ee 162 143 162 4006C6T:~Cls&53 14 
! ere oe 
* Total of each month adjusted to a standard 26 working days. t provisional. 


was 2} per cent higher than in May and 4 per cent higher 
than the low figure for April. Apart from January, the June 
rate was the highest attained since the war. But during the 
Mext six months, it will be difficult to maintain the current 
rate. To some extent, the closing of certain markets such as 
South Africa may be offset by the projected expansion im 
exports to Argentina, but only if British goods are competi- 
tive in design, quality and price. At least the volume of 
exports for the first half of the year (150 per cent of the 
1938 level) has equalled the target published in the Economic 
Survey. 

The table showing British exports by destination for the 
first five months of the year provides part of the answer to 
Britain’s gold loss. The monthly average was above that givem 
in the Economic Survey, but exports to the western hemisphere 
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Britisu Exports BY “De STINATION: Janu aRy-May, 1949 


5 Si ia ad { 4 mn.) a 
Economic 
i Survey, 
Jan.-May, | Monthly — Jan.—June 
;  Isege Average* | Monthly 
i Averaget 
Wrentere temeismbewe . oo... nnccccccccccccce 113 23 27 
SN a 395 73 135 
Rl RTE ie 193 33 +6 
PONDS. spat cbieninchabeewa ces owe 74 15 16 
aneeenennnnnntmiiae 
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* Based on export shipments. + Based on export receipts. 
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were decidedly below expectations And when the June figured 
for the destination of British exports are available, this dis 
crepancy is certain to be even greater. The export figures 
published in the Trade and Navigation returns relate to expott 
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shipments, whereas those in the Economic Survey refer to 
receipts. Thus there is more reason to suppose that the gap 
between actual and planned exports to the western hemi- 
sphere, will prove to be even larger than that shown in the 
table. It will also be interesting to see whether imports 
from dollar sources were larger than those planned for the 
first half of the year. In June, imports rose to a new record 
level of £201} million making the total since January (valued 
cif.) £1,120 million. The Treasury, however, has calculated 
the f.o.b. value of imports for the first half of the year at 
{950 million or £10 million less than the figure given in 
the Economic Survey, though these figures were marked “ very 
provisional.” 


* * * 


Anglo-Argentine Agreement— 


Examination of the full text of the new five year trade 
agreement with Argentina shows that, on paper at least, it is 
more watertight than any early contracts. The five-year con- 
tract for meat is to be negotiated in London and, to prevent 
a repetition of what happened earlier this year, not only have 
the quantities been stipulated, but Britain is also to receive in 
any case not less than 85 per cent of the total quantity exported 
from the Argentine Republic to all destinations in any three 
monthly period. Experience of the Andes agreement evidently 
taught the British negotiators a lesson. Dr Ares, the Argentine 
Minister of Economics, has stated that the Argentine Govern- 
ment is to develop domestic agriculture and stock breeding. 
This is certainly a reversal of the Miranda policy. If the agree- 
ment works, then the British meat ration should increase and 
British farmers will get more feed for their stock. 


The second signal feature of the agreement is the opening 
of the Argentine market to British goods. The accompany- 
ing table shows British exports to Argentina in 1947 and 1948 
and the scale of exports anticipated in the first year of the new 
agreement. In addition to these manufactures, which are listed 
in considerable detail in schedule 3 of the agreement, Britain 
is to sell Argentina {29 million worth of petroleum and 
petroleum products. All categories of exports show a substan- 
ual prospective increase. The most notable, perhaps, is in 
textiles. Although before the war, Argentina was an important 
market for both Lancashire and Yorkshire, since the war 


British Exports TO ARGENTINA 


x (£000's) 
Under 
1947 1948 the New 
| Agreement 
ee oe sine — dp ne ' ee Se 2 ae a eee inalaat 
| { 

RNs 5 ast » da'e 04k bea v Sein 8s xs 3,755 8,500 
Iron and steel manufactures .............. 3,453 5,267 7,000 
I SL cdl eee rth Loketh oth 5,310 8,949 14,000 
Transport ONG an ins + amp dite 11,778 13,103 24,900 
en... .. fk. Se 1,346 197 4,900 
Chemicals, dyes, ete...... 00... ccccscececs | 2,480 3,651 5,650 
Cotton yarns and manufactures........... | 1,852* 3,184 6,800 
Wool yarns and manufactures............ 1,361 1,860 4,000 
Silk, rayon and other textiles ............. Ls 2a 776 2,875 
ottery, glassware, etc. 2... ccc ee eee 949 Ist 3,200 
Cutlery and instruments ..........-+s0+06 | 978 1,772 2,350 
Non-ferrous metals and manufactures... .. | 602 | 1161 | 2,500 
WEE ss. 2o. sed el {| 3,373 | 4,529 5,860 
92,535 


PNP écns Tcaddeues cckeepudee. | 34,802 52,541 


* Excluding yarns. 


Britain has been ousted by Italy, Belgium and France. Toa 
large extent, this has been due to the Argentine Government’s 
system of import licensing. Now British textiles are to be 
eiven their chance. There is no suggestion of a preferred 
market ; the agreement merely provides that import licences 
will be freely granted up to the amounts stated. Exports of 
Cotton goods from Britain have been set at £6,800,000 com- 
Pared with £3,184,000 in 1948 and £1,860,000 in 1947 (the 
Value of cotton exports to Argentina for these two years was 
v Y given in the table on page 38 of the issue of July 2nd). 
Col textile exports are also expected to be more than double 
year's figure, while exports of other textiles are expected 
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to increase nearly fourfold. Coal exports will also be more 
than double last year’s value while transport equipment (mainly 
ships, rolling stock and aircraft) will be nearly double and 
machinery exports 60 per cent higher than in 1048. 


In the past, agreements with Argentina have resulted in dis- 
appointment, and this new agreement will therefore be 
welcomed, but with caution. If trade can be developed along 
these lines, both countries will benefit materially. Britain will 
get foodstuffs and raw materials without having to pay dollars, 
and Argentina will get petroleum, coal, capital equipment and 
consumer goods—an increased supply of the latter may play 
an important part in curbing Argentina’s internal inflation. 
The agreement gives the opportunity to develop once more 
Anglo-Argentine trade. It now rests with exporters in both 
countries to make full use of it and with the two governments 
to keep the lines of trade clear, 


* * wt 


—And Sterling Guarantees 


Argentina has again succeeded in ensuring that any ster- 
ling it accumulates will be fully insured against the risks of 
devaluation. Yet another type of sterling has been created— 
Argentine “C” account sterling. Any surplus of sterling 
earned by Argentina since April 1st, when the last agreement 
ended, will be paid into the “C” account, and will carry a 
“revaluation” guarantee. Thus if sterling is devalued, but 
not the peso, or both currencies are devalued but sterling more 
than the peso, the loss to Argentina, calculated on the new 


sterling-dollar-peso rate, would be made good to Argentina in 
sterling. 


At the same time, the exchange guarantees attached to 
Argentina’s “A” and “B” account sterling are maintained. 
Sterling in the “A” account remains covered by a gold 
guarantee and the “B” account sterling by the existing re- 
valuation guarantee similar to the new “ C” account guarantee. 
Quite properly—since it is currently earned sterling—‘* A” 
account sterling can be used by Argentina to overcome any 
shortages that may arise in the new “C” account. But, rather 
surprisingly, it would seem that the “B” account sterling 
(which in the case of other countries holding “ B” sterling is 
blocked and as a rule released only by fixed and published 
amounts) can be drawn on to replenish the “ A” account and 
the new “ C” account. Thus Argentina would still have plenty 
of reserves to fall back upon, should payments go in favour 
of Britain, before a sterling shortage would call forth a higher 
rate of Argentinian exports. 


* * * 


Anglo-Russian Negotiations 


Trade negotiations between Britain and Russia are con- 
tinuing, though not without difficulty. A contract has been 
signed with the Soviet Union covering coarse grains (mainly 
oats and barley with some maize) and, it is believed, wheat as 
well. Russia made it quite clear at the international wheat 
conference earlier this year that it had developed its transporta- 
tion system and its harbour equipment to handle large quantities 
of grain, and that it was interested in exporting—at its own 
prices. No statement has been made about quantities or prices 
—indeed the existence of the contract has not been officially 
admitted. Prices in the contract made 18 months ago for 
coarse grains were claimed to be based on Chicago prices— 
when wheat was selling for $3 a bushel. It is possible that 
the new contract involves prices higher than those currently 
ruling in Chicago. The Russians appear to have made the 
contract conditional on the signing of a general trade agreement 
similar to the earlier one. This is somewhat surprising, because 
most if not all of the sterling which Russia acquired from the 
previous sale of grain has been spent on buying rubber and 
wool, and Russia will apparently need sterling to meet the cone 
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tracts for British manufactures placed under the agreement of 
1948. It was therefore thought that Russia might on this 
occasion prefer a straight sale of grain to a form of barter 
agreement. Russia could, of course, pay in gold, but would 
be more likely to convert gold into cheap sterling rather than 
use it for direct payment. 


The implementation of the grain contract must await the 
second instalment of negotiations which are to be conducted in 
London and are likely to be prolonged. Meanwhile, trade 
negotiations with Jugoslavia are well advanced; both sides 
know the other’s requirements, but detailed lists have yet to 
be drawn up, and a payments agreement will have to be settled 
first. Financial problems are also the stumbling block in 
negotiations with both Czechoslovakia and Hungary, but these 
are still in a very early stage. Development of east-west trade 
in Europe is important for countries on both sides of the iron 
curtain. Whether it can be put on a sufficiently sound footing 
depends less on economics than on politics. These new trade 
relations will have to rest on something firmer than the present 
unstable foundations if permanent benefit is to be derived from 
them, 


* « * 


Payment Talks with Pakistan and India 


Since the assembly of Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
in London, it has become impossible to distinguish from the 
wider discussions the separate talks which had been planned 
between Britain and individual members of the sterling area. 
This is especially true of the negotiations with Pakistan and 
India. The Pakistan officials who have been discussing in 
London the new dominion’s sterling requirements for the year 
from July rst, have this week been joined by Mr Ghulam 
Mohammed, the Pakistan Finance Minister. Similarly, the 
Indian delegation which had been in London fo: many weeks 
but had participated only in exploratory talks, has now been 
joined by the Indian Finance Minister, Dr John Matthai. The 
difficult problems which confronted the separate negotiations 
at the outset have now been aggravated by the sharper evidence 
of strain upon the sterling area as a whole. Within the general 
negotiations for short-term remedies, there is likely to be some 
tough bargaining. 

Pakistan’s sterling needs are largely governed by its pay- 
ment arrangements with India, and these arrangements have 
themselves to be reformulated for the coming year. Under 
an agreement which has just expired, Pakistan was prepared 


to hold the equivalent of £9,750,000 in Indian rupees but’ 


was entitled to demand sterling for any rupees accumulating 
beyond that level. Any excess accumulation up to £7,500,000 
was convertible into sterling from India’s No. 1 sterling account, 
but beyond that amount would be convertible only from the 
blocked No. 2 sterling account. Actually, India’s deficit with 
Pakistan has not deteriorated to the point at which payments 
would be made from the No. 2 account, but India has been 
an important source of sterling for Pakistan. Hence Pakistan’s 
arrangements with Britain are closely dependent on its own 
arrangements with India. 


Last year Britain agreed to release {£12 million from the 
Pekistan No. 2 account to its No. 1 account; of this total, 
£5.000,000 was an unqualified release, £2,000,000 was to 
replenish working balances, and £5,000,000 was intended to 
cover special expenditure upon refugees. Twelve months ago, 
after these releases, the Pakistan No. 1 account stood at some 
£25 million, but it has recently fallen to littke more than 
£to million. Pakistan has thus exceeded last year’s sterling 
releases by some £3,000,000. While Pakistan has not run down 
its sterling holdings to anything like the same extent as India 
has done, its drawings have appreciably exceeded last year’s 
agreed release, and there are expectations that it will press 
for higher sterling releases for the next twelve months. Further- 
more, Pakistan is known to consider the £5,750,000 of dollars 
made available last year as inadequate to cover its prospective 
1949-50 hard currency deficit. 
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Industry and Investment 


Austin-Nuffield Broken Engagement 


There were many who thought last October, when the 
technical collaboration between the Austin and Nuffield 
organisations was announced, that the two companies would 
have to go to a considerable way towards some pooling of 
financial interests if the plan was to succeed. Whether this 
conjecture has proved to be true, there is no means of telling, 
But certainly the pooling of information on technical matters, 
like production methods, costs and design, has now ceased, 
and “no further steps will be taken towards the pooling of 
production resources.” The projected collaboration was never 
very clear in its details; it could have meant a complete mer- 
ger; or it could have meant mutual agreement on the types of 


- cars to be produced by the two concerns; or it might have 


represented nothing more than a promising idea which seemed 
worth trying. Now, it has been disclosed, “after preliminary 
investigations ” the engagement has been broken off by mutual 
consent. 

Perhaps this is not a matter for undue regret. Whatever 
the reasons may have been—personal issues, the prospect of 
greater competition abroad and perhaps before long at home, 
or the inadequate benefits which pooling may have promised 
to yield—there is probably more advantage to the country and 
to consumers in Austin and Nuffield being at arm’s length, 
rather than arm in arm. The important question of greater 
standardisation of accessories and components is already 
covered by arrangements made by the industry’s standardisa- 
tion committee. Standardisation of detailed components, 
coupled with free competition in engine design, is likely to 
serve the export and home trades better than close co-ordina- 
tion among the giants of the industry. 


x * * 


End of the Electricity Surcharge 


The Minister of Fuel and Power announced in the House 
of Commons on Monday that last winter’s surcharge on 
domestic consumption of electricity would not be repeated. 
This decision was to some extent foreshadowed by the report 
of the electricity sub-committee of the National Joint Advisory 
Council on the spreading of electric power loads next 
winter, The sub-committee found no evidence that the 
domestic peak load was at any time reduced by the imposition 
of last winter’s surcharge. The proof can hardly be conclu- 
sive, for last winter was exceptionally mild. Equally, there is 
no proof that in a hard winter an extra charge on electricity 
would do much to limit domestic consumption in the peak 
hours. A surcharge spread over all hours is no substitute 
for a system of charges based on peak demand. And such a 
system is impossible without heavy capital expenditure on 
meters. 

Mr Gaitskell stated that both the British Electricity 
Authority and the area supply boards were opposed to a 
second winter of surcharges and that most of the electricity 
consultative councils supported this view. The electricity 
supply industry lost goodwill among consumers as a result of 
last winter’s experiment, and it may also have lost revenue. 
There was never any need to reduce domestic consumption of 
electricity outside the peak hours, which amount to only four 
hours out of the twenty-four. But a surcharge acts as deterrent 
throughout the day, and is likely to reduce consumption at 
times when the householder finds it easiest to economise; 
broadly speaking, this is not during the peak hours, but in the 
evening, when the supply undertakings have available capacity 
and are anxious to stimulate consumption. These arguments, 
coupled with some political pressure arising from the unpopu- 
larity and occasional inequity of the surcharge, have carried 
the day. Next winter, the electricity supply industry will once 
again rely on publicity to reduce domestic consumption in the 
peak hours. Exhortation, however, has proved less effective 
than economic pressure in the past 
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Rayon in your bedroom 


You can rely on rayon to add new beauty and comfort to your bedroom. Rayon 
may go to make your sheets and pillowslips, your bedcovers, chaircovers, carpets 
and curtains. And—of course!—rayon goes to make the most attractive and practical 
pyjamas, nightdresses, bedjackets and dressing gowns. In the furnishings of your 
home and in your wardrobe, the number of fabrics made with rayon, either by itself 





or used with wool, cotton or silk, is very high indeed. And the list is growing longer, as 
| more and more the beauty of rayon becomes appreciated and its versatility realised. 


Courtaulds 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RAYON 










Courtaulds Limited, 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E..C.1. 
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Over the year, domestic consumption takes 35 per cent of 
the total electricity generated. The domestic proportion of 
peak load demand on a really cold morning is probably above 
this average. Moreover, there are signs of strong and probably 
successful pressure to revoke the Electricity Supplies (Relaxa- 
tion of Obligations) Order of February, 1948, which prevents 
electricity suppliers from installing any new service oF 
apparatus for domestic purposes. This Order inconveniences 
householders by removing their free choice of equipment but 
if its revocation means the installation of more electric fires, 
water heaters and radiators, an increase in peak demand must 
inevitably follow. There is no possibility of sufficient generat- 
ing capacity to meet maximum demand for several years. 
Unless there is mild weather or remarkable restraint in 
domestic consumption, industry must expect power cuts when 
winter comes. 


* * * 


Wheat Agreement in Force 


The international wheat agreement has at last come into 
force. Twenty-two out of the forty-two countries which signed 
the agreement have so far ratified it and the new Wheat Council 
was formally constituted in Washington last weck. Articles of 
ratification had to be deposited in Washington before July 1st 
when the agreement came into force, but subsequent ratifica- 
tion is permitted in certain circumstances. * Italy has since 
joined, and Egypt is expected to come in shortly. The countries 
which have not yet ratified the agreement are mainly those of 
Latin America, whose !egislative assemblies are not in session. 


The Council has chosen London as its permanent head- 
quarters and Mr F. Sheed Anderson, the head of the British 
delegation, as chairman for the first crop-year 1949-50. Both 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation and the United Nations 
suggested that Washington might be a preferable site. There 
are, however, some advantages in housing the Wheat Council in 
a consuming country, particularly as its most thorny problems 
are likely to be those relating to domestic support price policies. 
The maximum price of $1.80 a bushel under the agreement is 
well below the American domestic support price and a subsidy 
will have to be paid by the American Government on export 
sales so long as this disparity exists. It is difficult to see how 
the price of wheat can move very freely under such conditions. 
Presumably the price will stay at its maximum level until large 
stocks have accumulated or price support policy is changed. 


* * * 


Deadlock over Development Councils 


Last week produced another draft order for a development 
council—this time for the clothing industry. Last Monday 
was the final day for representations about the draft proposals 
for a development council for the wool textile industry. At 
meetings held in Bradford, Bristol and Edinburgh woollen 
manufacturers voted against these proposals, on grounds out- 
lined in The Economist three weeks ago. A further appeal has 
been made by the industry to the President of the Board of 
Trade to modify the plan. Proposals for a development council 
for hosiery were published nearly a year ago, but there has been 
no further action. Discussions are still taking place between 
employers and unions in the pottery and cutlery industries ; 
and the Board of Trade has had preliminary talks with the 
jute and the china clay industries. 


Three councils have already been set up, for cotton (though 
this industry is a special case), for furniture and for jewellery 
and silverware.. Broadly similar schemes for the wool and 
clothing industries have proved unacceptable, because these 
industries are not ‘prepared to accept a statutory body of 
Government nominees, .though the wool industry is prepared 
to work on voluntary lines to achieve the same. objects. The 
clothing industry has rejected the Board of Trade’s plans with- 
out putting forward any suggestions of its own. 
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Mr Harold Wilson has put the general case for the statutory 
form of development council in distinctly forthright terms:— 
A statutory central body has, in my view, the advantages of 
being consistent with the machinery which Parliament has pro- 
vided for this purpose, of ensuring gieater continuity and security 
in the provision of funds for all required purposes and greater 
flexibility in their administration and use and, generally, of 
ensuring that the recommendations of the Wool Working Party’s 
Report can be more fully secured, both now and in the future, , , , 
We have agreed to a number of voluntary organisations, but | 
am not prepared in every case to bow to the wishes of the 
employers and say there shall not be a development council 

m a certain industry. 

This attitude, with its implication that there is no alternative 
to the statutory form of development council, is causing concern 
among employers’ organisations. The value of development 
councils for some industries is accepted in principle. But 
they are peculiarly dependent on the co-operation of manage- 
ment. As the proposals stand at present, members of develop- 
ment councils will be nominated by the Board of Trade. 
Industry fears that a body so chosen will occupy an indepen- 
dent position between the industry and the Government—and 
nearer the Government than the industry. Ultimately it rests 
with individual managements whether the councils can do 
useful work or not. If there is a good prospect of securing 
voluntary co-operation, what is to be gained by imposing a 
statutory form of development council on an industry reluctant 
to receive it and unlikely to co-operate with it ? 


7 * x 


Unilever’s Unidentical Twins 


The preview of the provisional 1948 trading experience of 
the Unilever group given at the time of the new issue of 
convertible notes by N.V. in February threatened to dilute 
the news value of the preliminary profits statement. The pros- 
pectus stated that the consctidated results of both N.V. and 
Limited would together be approximately the same as for 1947. 
But the rise in the consolidated profits of the British company 
Limited from £17,508,356 to £19,378,852, and the offsetting 
decline from F1.94,215,592 to F1.66,065,984 in the corresponding 
profit of NV are distinctly remarkable. In the case of Limited 
these figures have been struck after providing £2,650,000 for 
fixed assets replacements reserve (against £2,000,000) and 
£2,265,000 for reserve against stocks, which is £970,000 less 
than in 1947. On the other hand, NV -has provided FI.15.2 
million for replacement of fixed assets (against Fl.17.5 million) 
and Fl.20 million (against. Fl.10 million) as reserve against 
stocks. These contrasts are of distinct interest, since they might 
be interpreted as reflecting the relatively greater problem 
presented to Limited in the replacement of fixed assets replace- 
ment. The concession of doubling the initial allowances in the 
Budget has in ‘fact failed to resolve the dilemma posed by Sif 
Geoffrey Heyworth in his statement with the 1947 accounts. 


The reduction in the profits of the Dutch company is partly. 
accounted for by the heavier scale on which funds have been 
set aside for stock reserves, since’ the allocation has been 
doubled in the past year at Fl.20 million. Perhaps the fall in 
profits and the increase in the reserve may be associated with 
NV’s exposure to falling prices in the United States. 


* * * 


Shortage of Oils and Fats 


Despite warnings by various eminent authorities twelve 
months ago that a world food shortage was still to be feared, 
food prices have been falling. In dollar markets the falls have 
been quite sharp; in sterling markets they have been less 


marked, but they are sufficient to show that the postwar peak 


in prices has been passed. Prices of oils and fats have 
fgllowed this general trend, even though the forecasts of avail- 
able supplies for the next three years suggest that world exports 
of oils and fats may still be appreciably below the 1938 quanti- 
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Stronger cables underneath the sea, water-pipes with more powerful resistance to pressure, 
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ties. In a recent address to the Congress of the International 
Association of Seed Crushers, Mr J. C. A. Faure, of Messrs 
Lever Bros. and Unilever, Limited, has estimated that world 
exports of the principal oil-bearing materials and oils and fats 
(excluding butter, shortening, margarine and lesser drying oils) 
will amount to 3,214,000 tons this year compared with a pre- 
liminary figure of 2,933,009 tons for last year and 4,500,000 
tons for 1938. Mr Faure’s estimate for world exports in 1951 
is no higher than 3,564,000 tons—an increase of little more than 
IO per cent. 


The gap between dollar and sterling prices for oils and fats 
is widening. Such a gap is common to many commodities, 
and it reflects the disequilibrium between the price and cost 
structures of the two areas. But the output of oils and fats 
(like that of other commodities) in the United States and the 
Western Hemisphere has expanded considerably during and 
since the war, whereas supplies from sterling and other non- 
dollar sources have yet to regain their prewar levels. Mr Faure 
pointed out that soya beans are no longer available from 
Manchuria or groundnuts from India. Exports of groundnuts 
from West Africa are hindered by the lack of transport, while 
in East Africa the harvest from the small area brought into 
cultivation has been disappointing, quite apart from the more 
fundamental causes of the slow development of this area as 
a large-scale producer of groundnuts and sunflower secd. 
Marshall aid helps to make up in part the deficiencies in oils 
and fats in western Europe through purchases from the dollar 
area. But until conditions of world trade become more normal, 
differential prices are likely to persist. 


If this were the whole story, the prospects for future supplies 
of oils and fats to Britain and western Europe would seem bleak. 
There are, however, two mitigating factors which ought to be 
taken into account in any long-term assessment. The first, 
not referred to in detail by Mr Faure, is that production of 
oils and fats in many non-dollar countries has increased 
proportionately more than their exports. There is some 
reason to believe that as the world enters a period of price 
deflation, exports of oils and fats might expand more rapidly 
than output, except where shipment is hindered by transport 
difficulties. The second factor is the development of synthetic 
detergents. Expansion in output during and since the war 
has been gfeatest in the United States, though considerable 
progress has been made in Britain and other countries. 
Synthetic detergents offer definite advantages over soap in hard 
water districts, and they have also proved more satisfactory in 
certain industrial processes involving wetting and washing. 
Mr Faure conceded the importance of detergents, but he holds 
that “the tonnage of oils and fats that will be replaced by 
synthetics has been over-estimated.” That may be so. But 
it may also be true that the relative shortage in oils and fats 
may be overcome more quickly than present forecasts of world 
exports might suggest, 


* « * 


Butlin’s Hotels 


Further information was provided at Monday’s annual 
meeting of Butlin’s, Limited, on the renting to the company 
of two hotels in which Mr William Butlin, the managing 
director, has a controlling interest. The statement of the 
chairman, Mr Ian Anderson, accompanying the report for 1948, 
had given only meagre news about them: . 

Your managing director has a controlling interest in companies 
owning two large hotels, namely, the Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
and the Fort Montagne Beach Hotel, Nassau. These hotels 
which are now in full operation, are leased furnished and equipped 
to your company for a period of 21 years. 

It now transpires that the rent payable by Butlin’s, Limited, 
amounts to £22,500 a year for the duration of the lease for each 
hotel. The total sum invested in the hotels by Mr Butlin 
and his associates was given as £1,250,000, so that the rent 
represents 34 per cent on the capital outlay. Mr Buthin -ex- 
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pressed the view that Butlin’s, Limited, had made a good 
bargain by renting these hotels. Already they had brought 
in $1,000,000 ; they represented a spreading of risks and wer 
a valuable potential source of dollars for the country. A 
majority of shareholders at the crowded meeting were pre. 
pared to accept these arguments at their face value and leave 
the matter there. 


Despite the increase from £772,410 to £784,078 in the con. 
solidated trading profit of Butlin’s in 1948, there was obvious 
apprehension that this level of profit cannot be maintained, 
Mr Anderson explained the reason for the much criticised cut 
in the final dividend for 1948 from 50 per cent to Io per cent 
after the declaration of a 50 per cent interim. There had, in 
fact, been an increase from £51,841 to £127,712 in the amounts 
necessary for repairs, replacements and incidental expenditure 
at the holiday camps, while running expenses were also higher 
than expected. The dividend was only barely covered by 
earnings of 67} per cent, and the company’s liquid resources 
require strengthening. The policy of paying high interim divi- 
dends is rightly to be reviewed by the board. In future it 
is the intention of Mr Butlin to give his undivided attention 
to the affairs of Butlin’s, Limited. He is resigning forthwith 
from the boards of Margate Estates and Belle Vue, Manchester, 
Moreover, he has offered to forgo his salary from Butlin’s, 
Limited, until the company again pays a dividend of 100 per 
cent. It is therefore at least possible that his services will go 
unrewarded for some length of time. 


* * x 


Depletion Allowances for Overseas Mines 


This week’s publication of the report of the Departmental 
Committee on Taxation and Overseas Minerals (Cmd 7728) 
comes as something of an anti-climax since it is dated March 
8th last and its main recommendations have already been 
embodied in the Finance Bill and were debated in the 
Commons a fortnight ago. It was indeed in response ® 
pressure at the Committee stage that it has seen the light of 
day at all for Departmental Committees, without justification 
in this case, like to hide their lights under bushels. The report 
is a worthwhile document for it sets out with precision the 
considerations which have moved the Government to give 
taxation allowances to United Kingdom concerns in respect 
of capital outlay on mineral deposits which they acquife 
overseas, Once again, it has been shown that capital outlay 
is merely long-term deferred revenue expenditure and that, if 
true profits only are to be taxed, full allowance for the amofti- 
Sation of the wasting assets should be granted, The 1945 In- 
come Tax Act took an important step in this direction by 
granting to mining concerns depreciation allowances in respect 
of exploration, development and construction, but as Sir John 
Anderson then admitted, there was a hiatus in that Act because 
he was not able at that time to propose any relief in respect of 
the cost of the source itself. He added, however, that he would 
be willing to enter into discussions on this subject of depletion 
allowances with representatives of the overseas mining and oil 
industries ; this invitation led to submissions by the British 
Overseas Mining Association, the Oil Industry Taxation Com- 
mittee, and the Malayan Chamber of Mines (which are pub- 


lished with the report) and to the setting up of a small but 
powerful departmental committee. 


The case for depletion allowances, as the representations 
show, hinged, on two main arguments—first, that the lack oi 
depletion allowances has handicapped United Kingdom com- 
cerns in obtaining new concessions overseas in competition 
with foreign mineral companies operating under more liberal 
taxation codes ; the latter were able to outbid British concems 
since they were able sooner or later to charge depletion agaifst 
taxable profits. Secondly, the mining spokesmen contended 
that minerals in the ground were the raw material of the mill- 
ing concern extracting them, and that their cost shou!d bé 4 
Cost of manufacture just as the consumption of .raw.maiecials 
by a manufacturing concern ; therefore, a depletion allowance 
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Abridged Particulars 
Application has been made to the Council of The Stock 
Exchange, London, for permission to deal in and for quotation 


for the £150,000 4} per cent. First Debenture Stock, 1970, about 
to be issued. 


JEREMIAH AMBLER & 


SONS LIMITED 














Authorised SHARE CAPITAL Issued 
£300,000 in 300,000 5} per cent. Redeemable Cumu- 
lative Preference Shares of £1 each £300,000 
£275,272 in 1,101,088 Ordinary Stock Units of 5s. 
each Seiied* feae? bayaee oe wee 278,272 
£24,728 in Ordinary Shares of £l each... on —_ 
£600,000 £575,272 
S About to 
Created LOAN CAPITAL be issued 


£300,000 4} per cent. First Debenture Stock, 1970 £150,000 
The full advertisement shows (inter alia) that : 


1. REDEMPTION.—The Debenture Stock now being issued 
will be redeemable (a) after the 31st December, 1954, at 
£103 per cent. ; (6) by an annual sinking fund of 2 per cent. 
at £102 per cent. The Stock will ultimately be redeemed 
on the 31st December, 1970, at £102 per cent. 


2 BUSINESS.—The Company and its subsidiaries are spinners 
of merino and cross-bred_ yarns, and the Company 
specialises in the spinning of yarns from mohair, al 
came! hair and goat hair, The spinning of these additiona 
anima! fibres is confined to relatively few firms, among 
which the Company is one of the leaders. The group are 
Owners of four freehold mills in Bradford and a leasehold 
mill in Northern Ireland, which employs approximately 
1,500 persons. 


3. ASSETS.—The combined net assets of the group at 31st 
December, 1948, after taking into account the. estimated 
net proceeds of the First Debenture Stock about to be 
issued amounted to £964,315, which is sufficient to cover 
the nominal amount of such Stock more than six times. 

In the Directors’ opinion the amounts included in the 
above figure of net assets for Freehold and Leasehold 
Properties, £174,427, and for Plant and Machinery, £102,631, 
are appreciably below present values. The Freehold and 
Leasehold Properties are insured for £684,126 and the 
Plant and Machinery for £1,240,909, a total of £1,925,035. 


4. PROFITS.—The combined trading profits before taxation 
were as follows :— 


£ 
3ist March, 1940 ... oe alt $2,218 
3ist March, 1941... am eee 67,555 
3Ist March, 1942 ... oe ee 72,358 
31st March, 1943... sae maa 88,979 
3ist March, 1944 .,. a es» 108,775 
3ist March, 1945. ... etd «. 134,967 
31lst December, 194 seal eo 144,269 
3ist December, 1946 153,951 
31st December, 1947 200,721 
3ist December, 1948 200,619 


The average combined profits before taxation for the ten 
years ended 31st December, 1948, amount to £122,441. 
= a Peaite vous be euticiant to cover the annual interest 

irs ure now being issued, requiring 
£6,375, NINETEEN TIMES. Adding to this interest the 
annual sinking fund provision of 2 per cent. and an allow- 
ance for taxation thereon, which together amount to £6,060 
(taking Profits Tax at 10 per cent. and Income Tax at 9s. 
in the £), the total sum required for the service of the Stock 
how being issued is £12,435 in the first year in which the 
sinking fund operates. This figure is covered more than 
NINE TIMES by the average profit for the past 10 years. 


The Full Particulars as required to be advertised in connection 
se the A plication made to the Council of The Stock Exchange, 
2 ndon. for permission to deal in and for quotation for the 
- 50,000 4} per cent. First Debenture Stock, 1970, of the 

Ompany to be issued, may be had upon application to :— 


Rowe Swann & Co., 22 & 24, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
and The Stock Exchange, _ " 


OCEAN TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 


99a, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
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Not so funny 


for Mr. Nash! 


Mr. Nash’s sudden transform- 
ation from a dignified business = [ 
man to a sprawling figure of {+5 
waving arms and legs struck ” 
some passers-by as funny. But 
when he was helped to an ambulance with an injured back and head, 
0 TE Pemaes Mr. Nash could hardly be blamed if he did not 
Ae ee fF share the joke. He was unable te work for 
- ©} many months, while expenses mounted. Yet 
§--. he was able te convalesce with an easy mind, 
SS for under his ‘General’ Personal Accident 
Poliey he received £10 a week until he was fit. 
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should be granted by way of natural justice. On the first point 
the committee finds that although—rather surprisingly—there 
is no concrete evidence that British mining concerns have in 
fact suffered from foreign pre-emption in recent years. 


On the question of natural justice, the committee goes back 
to the cogent findings of the Royal Commission of 1920—that 
overseas, but not domestic, mining concerns have a case pro- 
vided that there is no “unjustified loss” to the Revenue. 
There would be an “unjustified loss” if the cost to be 
amortised yielded an untaxable capital profit to a United 
Kingdom resident—this is the old difficulty of allowing as a 
revenue expense to Peter a payment which is a capital receipt 
to Paul. The committee’s solution, so far as the cost of mining 
rights is concerned, is to grant a depletion allowance, neatly 
dovetailed into Part III of the Income Tax Act, 1945, on the 
capital expended on the acquisition of the rights by the first 
United Kingdom resident acquiring them. Although this con- 
clusion (which is estimated to cost £1,000,000 a year) is to some 
extent disappointing to the industry, which hoped to obtain the 
allowance of the total cost to the operating concern, it must be 
recognised as inevitable unless capital profits on intermediate 
deals between United Kingdom concerns were to be charge- 
able for tax purposes, The committee has recommended and 
Parliament has granted depletion allowances on capital appro- 
priately dehydrated. The decision will be welcomed by all 
who wish to see London retain its place as a great mining 
centre, 


Shorter Notes 


In reply to a Parliamentary question the Chancellor has stated 
that since the removal of the tax on bonus issues the Capital 
Issues Committee has sanctioned 115 applications with a nomi- 
nal amount of £43,381,021; one application for a bonus issue 
involving £150,000 has so far been refused. But for these 
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bonus issue operations the capital issue market should 
lately have proved quiet indeed. Yet despite unfavourable 
market conditions recent new issues have gone relatively 
well, not, however, without requiring some adjustment in issue 
terms to suit the changed yield pattern. The Liebig Mey 
Extract offer, for instance, of 1,000,000 4$ per cent £1 prefer. 
ence shares has been over-subscribed and dealings opened 
at Is. premium; the Associated Fisheries issue of 45,000 
ordinary shares was over-subscribed. And the result of the 
Union Corporation offer to shareholders—made before the 
revived interest in mining shares—is not unsatisfactory, although 
underwriters had to take up 13} per cent of their commitments, 


* 


Compensation values have been published for a further 116 
securities of gas undertakings as determined under Part II of 
the Gas Act 1948 to be satisfied by the issue of British Ga 
3 per cent 1990-95 stock at par. 


x 


In accordance with provisions under the Anglo-Polish 
Trade agreement a Polish delegation has arrived in London 
continue talks on compensation due to UK residents for British 
property in Poland, nationalised by the Polish Government, 
and to arrive at a settlement of prewar Polish government debt 
held in this country. 


* 


Steel production in June was at the annual rate of 15,645,000 
tons, the highest rate recorded for any previous June. In the 
first six months of the year a total of 7,949,000 tons of steel 
was produced compared with 7,565,000 for the first half of 
1948. After allowing for the effect on production of holidays 
in July and August, the British Iron and Steel Federation 
considers that the official target of 15} to 15} million tons 
for 1949 is likely to be hit. 
























in AUSTRALIA 


Expanding industrial development creates 
trade opportunities and an ever-widening 
field for employment, Informative “Blue 
Booklets” describing the Australian economy 
are published by the Bank of New South 
Wales and may be obtained, free, from your 
Bankers or direct from— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability) 
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For over 100 years Planet Building Society Shareholders 
have enjoyed this security and other Investment benefits. 


Limited Additional Capital, returnable in full 
at short notice, can now be accepted. 


UP TO £2,500 IN SHARES tearing 
Interest at 2% p.a. TAX PAID and 


UP TO £2,500 ON DEPOSIT bearing 
Interest at 13°% per ann. TAX PAID. 
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Write for Particulars to 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
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COMPANY, MEETINGS 
———————— 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED 


SUCCESS OF MARKETING EFFORTS 
STEADY PROGRESS 
MR ERIC SMITH ON AERO-ENGINE DEVELOPMENT 


“The forty-second annual general meeting of 
Rolls-Royce, Limited, was held on July 15th 
at the Midland Hotel, Derby, Mr E. C. Eric 
Smith, M.C. (Chairman of the company) 


siding. : 
PreThe Secretary (Mr G. D. L. Carnegie) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 
_ The following is the Chairman’s statement, 
which had been circulated with the report and 


‘accounts and was taken as read :— 


The accounts which accompany this report 
cover your company’s operations for the year 
1948. The figures reflect the success which 
has followed the energetic marketing of your 
company’s products throughout the world. 

In the acro-engine field the careful spade- 
work of previous years has borne fruit in a 
substantial increase in export business of both 
piston and jet engines. 

In the motor-car business we have to be 
satisfied with maintaining the level of the 
previous year, but this is no mean achievement 
in the face of the many restrig¢tions both at 


home and abroad, restrictions which still show 


no signs of improvement. The contribution 
made by the motor-car business to our profits 
does, however, benefit from the fact that during 
this year we have not incurred any further 
substantial expenditure on new tools. 

Our aero-engine division has made steady 
progress over a wide field of technical develop- 
ment. Every effort continues to be made to 
assist the civil operators by achieving a greater 
reliability for our piston engines, with conse- 
guent economies in operation. 


THE MERLIN © 


The Merlin installation in Canadair IV 

aircraft continues to be the only British power 
plant in civil operation on Transatlantic 
routes, where it is giving a good account of 
itself in the hands ot Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
B.O.A.C. have already taken delivery of the 
first of their new fleet of similar aircraft, which 
will add to the number of Merlins already in 
use by them and other operators throughout 
the world. Needless to say, the Merlin has 
taken its full share of work throughout the 
period of the Berlin airlift. 
_ The Derwent jet engine has come into use 
mM increasing numbers, both at home and 
abroad, and still offers scope for further 
development. 

This year has seen the advent of the Dart 
gas turbine propeller engine which has been 
installed in the Viscount. This is the first 
aircraft of its kind in the world, and there are 
indications that this combination of engine 
installation and aircraft will set an entirely new 
standard in passenger comfort. 

Much useful information is being gained by 
the flying of the Nene jet engine as the power 
plant of both Viking and ‘Tudor aircraft. 


THE AVON ENGINE 


The Avon engine made its first public 
appearance at the S.B.A.C. Flying Display in 
emember, 1948, and takes its place in the 

t rank of engines of its type which will be 
Coming into use in increasing numbers. - 

In all fields of engine development the 
Company, of its own initiative, continues to 
anticipate future requirements, both civil and 


_ Our motor-car division has actively con-. 


development work on the range of petrol 
engines, and these have now been speci by 
Government Departments for installation in a 
wT ge of prototype vehicles. oy 


¢ referred to the considerable expansion 


which has taken place in the export sales of the 
aero division. In this field it gives me particu- 
lar pleasure to refer to the good rélations which 
are being built up with those who are operating 
our products and also with those to whom we 
have granted manufacturing licences. In 
particular, I would refer to our American 
friends, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, with 
whom we have been working closely on a 

rogramme .of development work shared 

ween our two companies. 


MANUFACTURING RIGHTS 


The Belgian Government is now among 
those who have acquired manufacturing rights, 
while other Governments are interested in 
extending existing arrangements. You will 
no doubt have read in the press that since the 
end of the financial year under review we have 
invested some £50,000 in the Commonwealth 
Aircraft Corporation Proprietary, Limited, 
Australia—a token of our confidence in the 
future technical development of that country. 

Our Canadian subsidiary company has 
traded successfully, and our associated com- 
pany, Rotol, Limited, has also had a satisfactory 
year. 

Park Ward and Company, Limited, has 
continued to meet the difficulties which I 
enumerated last year and which have seriously 
curtailed output of all coach-built bodies. 

Renfrew Foundries, Limited, has shown 
some improvement in trading, and it has not 
been considered necessary to make any further 
provision against the value of your company’s 
investment. 

IMPROVED CASH POSITION 


The accounts themselves appear in the same 
form as last year, and I therefore propose to 
refer specifically only to one or two points. 
As a result of successful trading, the cash 
position has improved. ‘The need for more 
funds will depend:on the rate at which it is 
possible to incur some of the expenditure for 
which reserves have been specifically created, 
such as deferred repairs, and the purchase of 
the capital equipment necessary to maintain 
the company’s facilities in line with its up-to- 
date products. 

Your directors have given’ considerable 
thought as to the manner in which the balance 
remaining at the credit of profit and loss 
account should be dealt with. In view of the 
present economic situation and the un- 
certainties of the future, they recommend the 

yment of a dividend at the same rate as that 

r last year and the carrying forward at the 
credit of profit and loss account of the balance 
of undistributed profits, rather than the appro- 
priation of such profits to any specific purpose. 


CALL FOR LONG-TERM PLANNING 


Both branches of our business call for 
term planning, but it becomes increasingly 
difficult to foresee the conditions which we 
should be preparing to meet, particularly in 
connection with motor-cars where the con- 
tinued existence of artificial restrictions of 
unknown duration still prevails. Whatever 
the future may e ee your Board is 
steadi uing policy of ever improving 
the one excellence of the company’s 
products. ” 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and the dividend of 20 per cent., less 


tax, was approved. : 
The ing directors, Mr E. C. Eric Smith 
and Mr W. T. Gill, were re-elected; and the 


remuneration of the a iditors, Messrs George A. 


- Touche and. Company, having been fixed, the 


proceedings terminated. 
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TAYLOR WOODROW, | 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of Taylor 
Woodrow, Limited, was held on July 15, 
1949, 

The chairman. Mr. Frank Taylor, an- 
nounced that the gross profit fur the year 
ended December 31, 1948, war £404,960. 
To this figure should be added £29,971 
(making a total of £434,931) representing the 
profit on sales in 1948 of houses owned by 
the subsidiary company, I.W. Properties, 
Lid. (now in voluntary liquidation). The 
gross profits for the year, therefore, had in- 
creased by £172,645. He said that the board 
recommended a final dividend on the ordin- 
ary shares of 12} per cent. (less tax). This 
together with the interim dividend of 7} 
per cent. already dec'ared and paid made 20 
per cent (less tax) for the year. 


CONTRACTS IN THIS COUNTRY 


Mr. Taylor gave details of some of the 
work undertaken during the year. This in- 
cluded the building of factories, power 
Stations, gasworks, opencast coal production 
and other important projects in the scheme 
of National Development. He declared that 
the construction company was now amongst 
the foremost civil engineering concerns in the 
country. He said the board appreciated the 
increasing mechanical factor in civil engineer- 
ing plant, both at home and abroad, and ex- 
plained some of the steps being taken to 
strengthen the plant companies accordingly. 
He also mentioned that reconditioned con- 
tractors’ equipment was being exported by the 
plant disposal company to the five continénts 
of the world. 

Turning to estate development and house- 
building, Mr. Taylor regretted that there had 
been no change in Government policy. He 
said that the company was staffed and 
equipped to erect and complete at least 4,000 
houses per annum to meet the needs of 
would-be owner-occupiers. The supply of 
houses could be satisfactorily undgrtaken by 
building contractors at no cost to the tax; 
payer and a change of heart in responsiblé 
quarters would do much to reduce the largé 
number of house-seekers, manv of whom 
were in urgent need of and willing to pav 
for accommodation. 


WORK OVERSEAS 

Reporting on his visits during the year te 
associated and subsidiary companies overseas, 
Mr. Frank Taylor said that he had observed 
excellent progress, in. housing and flat devel- 
opment by the associated company in New 
York. He had also carried out an extensive 
tour and survey of contracts in West, South, 
and East Africa 

In both West and East Africa the 
subsidiary companies were making good 
progress and had sufficient work on ee to 
keep them fully occupied for many months. 
Two particular contracts he mentioned were 
the laying of 127 miles of oil pipeline through 
virgin territory in the Mikindani area—an 
undertaking just completed—and a contract 
in Tanganyika in connection with the 
Groundnut Scheme. ‘The magnitude of the 
latter was such that before commencing to 
prepare the ground for growing, a township 
ultimately capable of housing 22,000 peop‘e 
has to be built and equi b : 

The chairman concluded his statement by 
thanking, on behalf of the shareholders, all the 
members of the staff, particularly those direc- 
tors, executives and worxmen who had up- 
rooted their homes and gone abroad for the 
welfare of the company. He also thanked 
the company’s employers and the employers’ 
architects, consulting civil engineers and sur- 
veyors without whose kind co-operation, he 
said, the whee's of the organisation could not 
revolve so smoothly. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED 
ROADSTONE 
CORPN., LTD. 

SATISFACTORY IMPROVEMENT 
MR J. S. KILLICK’S STATEMENT 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
the Amalgamated Roadsione Corporation, 
Ltd., was held on July 13th, in London, 
Mr. J. S. Killick, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is a summary from the 
chairman’s circulated statement and direc- 
tors’ report. 

It is with very sincere regret that my 
colleagues and I have to report the death, 
in August last, of your late chairman, Mr 
G. F. Nalder. Mr Nalder had been your 
chairman since the company’s inception. 

The accounts and reports of the directors 
and auditors have been drawn in conformity 
with the provisions of the Companies Act, 
1948, and clearly show the company’s 
position. 

The result of the year’s trading, as shown 
in the accounts, was £256,016, and the net 
profit, after taxation, amounted to £94,016, 
revealing a reasonably satisfactory improve- 
ment over the figure of £54,879 for the 
previous 12 months. Your board feels that 
they are entitled to recommend that at any 
rate a modicum of this increased profit 
should be passed on to the owners of the 
company in the form of a slightly increased 
dividend, and they propose a final dividend 
of 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares, making, 
with the interim dividend already paid, a 
total of 10 per cent., against 9 per cent for 
the previous year. It should be pointed out 
that this increase in profit was earned not- 
withstanding an increase in wages rates of 
approximately 12 per cent. during the year 
under review. 


THE INCREASED CAPITAL 


During the year the issued capital of your 
company has been increased by £1,000,000 
Five per Cent. Cumulative Second Preference 
shares and £93,357 ordinary stock fully paid, 
which now rank for dividend. Part of this 
increased capital has and is being employed 
in modernising and mechanising the various 
units of your undertaking. It is not too 
much to say that when this essential work 
has been completed there will be no quarry 
undertaking better equipped to meet the de- 
mands of the highway authorities of the 
country. 

You will notice that the provision for 
income-tax has increased apparently out of 
proportion to the earned profits, but this 
arises from the incidence of taxation conse- 
quent upon the liquidation of the British 
Quarrying Company and its subsidiary com- 
pany, St. Keverne and Associated Quarries. 


“REASONABLY OPTIMISTIC” 


Another point which perhaps should be 
referred to, and one which may be remem- 
bered, is that during the year the Ministry 
of Transport instructed highway authorities 
to make considerable reductions in both men 
and money to be spent on roads. This 
naturally affected your company in the last 
six months of the year in question, and will 
undoubtedly affect prospects for the first six 
months of the current year, but in spite of 
this your directors take a reasonably 
optimistic view and are of the opinion that, 
unless anything unforeseen occurs, the 1948- 
49 results will compare favourably with those 
of the preceding twelve months. 

May I conclude by expressing my thanks 
and, I hope, yours to the whole of the staff 
and empioyees of the company, who have 
contribuicd and continue to contribute to 
the success of your undertaking. 

The report was adopted. 


BRITISH TIMKEN, 
LIMITED 


MOST MODERN BEARING 
MANUFACTURING METHODS IN 
THE WORLD 


At the twenty-ninth annual general meet- 
ing of British Timken, Limited, in Birming- 
ham, Mr. Michael Dewar, chairman, said: 
Our total sales for the year 1948 actually in- 
creased by some 30 per cent. over those for 
the year 1947. Our bearings were incor- 
porated to a greater extent than ever before 
in new designs of all types of mechanical 
equipment. 


Particularly was there a very gratifying in- 
crease in the number of roller bearing axle 
boxes delivered to rai_ways in many differ- 
ent countries throughout the world. A large 
number of our rolling mill bearings will be 
used in the new hot and cold strip mills being 
erected in South Wales. 

We repeat our claim that nowhere in the 
world in any roller bearing factory can be 
found more modern, or more efficient machine 
too’s and equipment than exist in the fac- 
tories of this organisation, British Timken, 
Limited, and its subsidiary Fischer Bearings 
Company, Limited 

Increased profits are a reflection of the in- 
creased turnover, and the increasing efficiency 
of manufacture through modern and enter- 
prising management. 

Although your company’s factories are still 
fully occupied, day and night, signs of a 
trade recession have undoubtedly multiplied, 
and we look to the immediate economic 
future with some apprehension, 

_ Nevertheless, we have decided to con- 
tinue our policy of expanding your company’s 
manufacturing facilities in order that we may 
look beyond immediate difficulties to the 
time when we shall fight in the world’s 
buyers’ markets, unhampered by the strang!e- 
hold of Government controls and the over- 
whelming burden of taxation. 


We look forward to a world of greater and 
freer trade, but with some knowledge that 
such freer trade is impossible under Socialism 
and under a system of managed currencies. 

In this so-called “planned” economy, in 
spite of the scarcity of dollars in Europe, 
our associated French company is forced to 

urchase steel and bearings and machiner 
rom the United States rather than England, 
and the French farmer, in spite of short 
time being worked in English tractor fac- 
tories, has to purchase tractors from the 
United States. 

In this so-called welfare state, managed 
currencies, and planned economies seem 
only to enable Governments to postpone the 
day of reckoning for their extravagances. 
Until the nations of the world again tie their 
currencies to some form of gold standard, 
thus requiring even Governments to count 
the cost, we feel little confidence in that 
expansion of world trade which alone will 
enable this country to support 50,000,000 
people at a standard of living higher than 
their present output can really sandlice from 
the rest of the world. 

Free enterprise, of which company is 
@ part, is at present not only sustaining the 
country’s economic effort, but carrying the 
growing inefficiency of nationalised industries. 
Remembering over the past few years that 
whenever our opinion has been in conflict 
with that held officially in Government 
Departments on matters opecuiniog strictly 
te our business, we have always been right, 
and the Government Departments have 
always been wrong, we look forward still 
more eagerly to a period when manufacture 
is left in the hands of those who have spent 
their lives in industry, and whose claim to 
conduct industry is not based on one victory 
at the polls 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 
FURTHER PROGRESS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meet 
of Odhams Press, Limited, was held on July 
8th in London. 

Mr. Arthur G. Cousins, C.B.E., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
Our total gross revenue amounted to the sub- 
stantial sum of £13,188,674. Notwithstanding 
the effect of a ten days’ stoppage at our 
Manchester works, which seriously affected 
the production of newspapers, the revenue 
for the year was half a million pounds up 
on the previous year. This rise in tum- 
over was mainly due to the necessity of 
increasing Out printing charges, to the in- 
crease in our advertisement rates, and to 
increased sales of our periodicals. The 
trading profit is slightly down by £42,501. 
In view of the difficult conditions ex- 
perienced in 1948, this must be considered 
satisfactory. The net profit after taxation 
shows an increase of £107,364. 

I think you will agree that the financial 
position of the company is strong and sound 
and that the year under review has been a 
successful and progressive one. I am opti- 
mistic as to the future of our great business, 
In the first half of the current year we have 
made satisfactory progress and I am hopeful 
that 1949 will be as successful as 1948. 

Our chief periodicals continue to make 
progress. Among thcm I would mention 
John Bull, with a sale in excess of a million 
copies each week, Illustrated, also over a 
million each week, and Woman with a mil- 
lion and a quarter each week. 

As to newspapers. The Daily Herald has 
a sale in excess of two million copies, and 
The People, our weekly newspaper, has a 
sale of well over four-and-a-half million 
copies, The Sporting Life also has a large 
and influential circulation. 

The report was adopted. 


FORSTER’S GLASS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


_ SATISFACTORY SALES 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on July 8th in Lon- 
don, Col. Charles E. Ponsonby, T.D., D.L, 
M.P., the chairman, presiding. 7 

The following is an extract from the chait- 
man’s circulated statement: 

There is a decline in trading profit from 
last year’s level. The two principal factors 
contributing to this decline have been the 
continuing tendency of costs, both of wages, 
and materials, to rise and the large increase 
in our repairs and maintenance expenditure. 

After providing £31,039 for depreciation, 
as against £27,960, and after making provi- 
sions to meet the estimated taxation labili- 
ties, the net profit is £49,107, as against 
£77,828. Your directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. and a cash bonus of 6} 
per cent. on the ordinary shares—a 
distribution of 16} per cent. 

The increased costs which have had to be 
met during the year have been considerable; 
coal, gas, electricity and transport have 4 
advanced in price, and there have been m 
creases in wages 

We have been able to carry these costs 
without any increase in selling prices, but 
our capacity to absorb continued increa 
costs in this way must be limited. 

It- will be remembered that after the fuel 
crisis of 1947 your directors decided to con- 
vert a portion of our plant to oil firing. We 
have experienced considerable delay on this 
project, due partly to the restriction of expen- 
diture on oil-firing conversion schemes genet- 
ally, and the restriction on dollar imports. 

As far as the present year is concerne 

wction and sales are continuing at satis 
actory levels. 

The report was adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED METAL — 


EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting 
of the Amalgamated Metal Corporation, 
Limited, will be held on August 8th, in 
London 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the chairman, Mr 
Walter Gardner : — 

As you sre aware, Our group is seeking 
to extend its activities in directions other 
than metals, including the export trade, and 
the progress of affairs made by Drew Brown 
(Canada) and Sandilands Buttery and Com- 
pany (Malaya), as well as the associates of 
the British Metal Corporation in Canada and 
India, has been encouraging, though 
naturally, in the current state of world wade, 
gradual. ‘The British Metal Corporation 
(India), Limited, has just taken a new step 
in the opening of a branch office in Bombay. 
A further associate, the British Metal Cor- 
poration (South Africa) (Proprietary), 
Limited, has recently been formed in 
Johannesburg. ‘The main business initially 
js that of sole licensees in the Union of 
South Africa and the Rhodesias of our sub- 
sidiaries, Colliery Engineering, Limited, and 
Aerex, Limited With regard to C. Tennant, 
Sons and Company, of New York, business 
with them proceeds satisfactorily. 

During last year the British Metal Cor- 
poration acquired the old-established busi- 
ness of Norman Hill and Company (Pty), 
Limited, of Sydney, and the name of that 
company has been changed to the British 
Metal Corporation (Australia) Pty., Limited. 

At home the business of Forest Hard- 
woods, Limited, shows satisfactory progress, 
though the possible limitation of felling of 
timber in this country may give rise to 
difficulties. Forest Hardwoods has acquired 
the old-established business of dealers and 
importers of timber owned by Mr Richard 
H. Keeping. 

Colliery Engineering, Limited, has se- 
cured a contract with the Union Free State 
Coal and Gold Mines, Limited, of South 
Africa for the design and supply of a large 
coal-handling and preparation plant. I am 
glad to report that Huntington Heberlein and 


Company, Limited, metallurgical and 
chemical engineers, continues to be fully 
employed. 


RUBBER POSITION 


The rubber business of Henry Gardner 
and Company has been active in a reason- 
ably free market. This freedom, howeve:, 
has been overshadowed by legislation in the 
United States governing the compulsory use 
of synthetic rubber on grounds of national 
security. This legislation comes up for re- 
consideration in the first half of next year, 
and we hope that circumstances will enable 
the United States Government to remove 
or modify the legislation in a manner that 
would enable the natural and synthetic com- 
modities to compete on a free basis. 

‘he imternational Rubber Study Group 
‘stmates for 1949 a production of natural 
of 1,575,000 tons and a consumption 
of 1,450,000 tons, indicating a surplus of 
125,000 tons available for stock-pile pur- 

This surplus should prove no 
sreater than the requirements of national 
sock piles, and provided there is no great 

Jn conditions either in Malaya or 
Indonesia » We are hopeful of a continuance 

a satisfactory market during the current 


a home there is a perceptible decrease 


ae by the public. The world market 
the i ig, but rather, consequent on 
ry ing difficulties in the convertibility 


tac. Ie currencies, continues to con- 
of bujldie > SVD our conservative policy 
in — up pe crentiel reserves puts us 


METAL BOX COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
RECORD TURNOVER 
SIR ROBERT BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The twenty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of the Metal Box Company, Limited, 
was held in London on July 14th. The year? 
results showed turnover reaching a new high 
level of £21,932,000 (£20,723,000), but 
profits (after taxation) at £655,372 were 
£16,367 less than in the previous year. The 
ordinary dividend was maintained at 20 per 
cent. 

In the chairman’s review which accom- 
panied the statement of accounts, Sir Robert 
Barlow, after commenting on the accounts, 
proceeded with a general survey of the present 
situation, ‘Tinplate shortage, he said, con- 
tunued to impede development in this 
country, The company’s policy had been to 
aucrease production efficiency, to reduce costs, 
and to stabilise prices. These efforts had, 
however, been submerged by the increase 
in steel prices, authorised on April 1, 1949, 
when tinplate had become subject to the 
largest rise in the company’s history, and 
indeed to the greatest increase of any item 
in the whole steel range. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 


Overseas developments had again received 
full and active attention, and overseas pros- 
pects in general were most encouraging. The 
Metal Box Company of India had continued 
to do well. In South Africa, sales were in- 
creased and profits maintained. In East 
Africa, progress had been disappointingly 
slow, but the other assembly plants in Israel 
and Malaya continued to operate satisfac- 
torily. A service station and supply depot 
was to be set up in the West Indies. In 
Australia, the company’s associate, the 
Southern Can Company, continued to pro- 
gress, and new factories were planned in New 
South Wales and Victoria. In co-operation 
with them technical help had been extended 
to the Union Can and Dominion Can Com- 
panies, while in New Zealand closer 
association had been arranged with Messrs. 
Alex. Harvey & Son. The Metal Box Com- 
pany Overseas, Limited, had recently been 
formed for the better prosecution of the 
company’s Overseas interests, which were 
forming an increasingly high proportion of 
the Group’s activities as a whole. 


NATIONALISATION OF IRON AND STEEL 


After referring to the opportunities for 
economy offered by standardisation, Sir 
Robert then dealt with the proposed national- 
isation of the iron and steel industries. 

We were moving rapidly back into a highly 
competitive phase of world trade, im which 
the paramount need would be to reduce costs 
and find markets, which required above all 
the freedom and the ability to make quick 
decisions and to take risks, neither of which 
could be said to be attributes of Governmental 
control, 

“We are learning,” concluded Sir Robert, 
“ that it takes a | while before the organ- 
isation of a nationalised industry even ins 
to work smoothly and _ satisfactorily. e 
government already has great powers of 
control over the development and price 
structure of this industry, which has repeatedly 
declared its readiness to co-operate. This is 
not a moment to experiment on an industry 
so fundamental to our existence. Nothing 
should be done to distract the attention of 
those responsible for its management. The 
sellers’ market is at an end. In my opinion, 
it would be folly to attempt nationalisation at 
the present time, the economic problems of 
which will require our utmost and united 
efforts to withstand.” 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
Complete copies are available on request 
from the secretary, Metal Box Company, 
Limited, The Langham, Portland Place, W.1. 
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TIMOTHY WHITES 
AND TAYLORS 
INCREASED SALES 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held on July 14th, in Lon- 
don, Mr Louis Nicholas, J.P., F.C.A., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated statement :— 

The total sales of the company and its 
Retail Subsidiaries for the 53 weeks ending 
lst January, 1949, showed an increase over 
those for the year ending 27th December, 
1947, but the gross profit margin on sales as 
compared with the previous year has further 
decreased, mainly owing to the incidence of 
purchase tax. 

The combined effects of increased costs and 
lower returns is reflected in the reduced 
Trading Profits of the company and _ its 
Subsidiaries which were £1,183,519 as com- 
pared with £1,490,201 for 1947. 

Retailers are in an unfortunate position 
when purchase tax is reduced as customers 
expect to be given the immediate benefit and 
although retailers are not legally compelled to 
give effect to this reduction in the case of 
existing stocks, upon which they have paid 
tax at the higher rate, in practice competition 
forces them to do so. On the other hand, 
when tax is increased a er sum for tax 
cannot be charged on any article sold than the 
purchase tax actually paid thereon by the 
retailer. Thus, under no circumstances can 
a retailer make a profit when the tax is 
increased, but may make a substantial loss 
when tax is reduced against which loss he 
can make no claim for refund of purchase 
tax paid. Discussions are proceeding with a 
view to devising a scheme to remove this 
injustice. 

The dividend on the Ordinary shares has 
again been restricted to 324 per cent. 

The report was adopted. 


VIROL, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The forty-ninth aurual general meeting 
of Virol Limited was held on the 12th July 
in London, Lord Luke (the chairman) who 
presided, said in the course of his speech: — 

I am sure you will agree the results show 
that the company has had a very satisfactory 
year’s trading. It will be very gratifying to 
the shareholders to know that in this our 
forty-ninth year of continuous trading our 
sales have shown—not only a record increase 
—but also the highest turnover in the history 
of the company 

We have obtained a very satisfactory in- 
crease in our overseas sales during the past 
year, but we begin to see signs that in spite of 
the foreign markets’ desire for increased 
supplies they are having to cut down their 
demands on account of their internal 
economic difficulties. 

The Profit on Trading of £80,646 reflects 
the increase in turnover offset to some extent 
by increased expenses. 

After adding the net income from Invest- 
ments and deducting Depreciation and 
Directors’ Remuneration there is left a 
balance of £75,407 against £50,022 last year. 
Taxation absorbs £42,000 and after payment 
of the Preference Dividend the directors 
recommend an appropriation to General 
Reserve of £20,000 against £15,000 last year, 
and a dividend of 174 per cent. on th 
Ordinary Shares being the same as that paid 
in 1948. The balance carried forward on the 
Profit and Loss Account will then be in- 
creased by £1,376 to £46,954. : 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

The retiring director (Mr W E. Lawson 
Johnston) having been re-elected, the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the i 
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MINING TRUST, LIMITED 


LORD CASTLE STEWART’S 
STATEMENT 

The first annual general meeting of the 
Mining Trust, Limited, was held on July 
12th, at Winchester House, London, E.C.2. 

Rt. Hon. The Earl Castle Stewart, M.C., 
chairman of the company, presided. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman which was circulated 
with the report and accounts :-— 

The balance-sheet covers a period from 
February 24, 1948 to December 31, 1948. 
The item “ Other investments” totalling 
£1,113,883 comprises a holding of £916,632 
Fight per Cent. First “B” Redeemable 
debenture stock of Mount Isa Mines, Limited, 
£480 Mount Isa Four and a Half per cent. 
debentures, and 843,147 shares in New 
Guinea Goldfields, Limited, all of which were 
acquired from the old company. It also 
includes £71,000 stock of Mount Isa Mines, 
Limited, which was purchased during the 
period under review. Unquoted investments 
of £120,118 include a holding of 397,520 shares 
in Saudi Arabian Mining Syndicate, Limited, 
20,000 shares in Big Bell Mines, Limited, and 
7,250 shares in Anglo-Westralian Mining 
Proprietary, Limited. 

The profit and loss account showed a gross 
income for the period amounting to £208,995 
and included a full year’s income on the 
company’s holding of Mount Isa debenture 
stock, two dividends totalling 17 per cent. on 
stock of Mount Isa Mines, Limited, and four 
dividends of 10 cents U.S. currency each from 
Saudi Arabian Mining Syndicate, Limited. 
After deducting expenses and providing for 
profits tax amounting to £28,310 and U.K. 
income-tax amounting to £78,897, there 
remained a net profit of £78,625 which was 
carried down to the appropriation account. 

In the appropriation account a sum of 
£4,868 has been written off in respect of 
reconstruction and preliminary expenses. 
The proposed dividend of 4d. per share will 
absorb £54,505 net after providing for income- 
tax at 9s. in the £. The balance of profit 
carried forward in the balance-shect is 
£14,761. 


BRITANNIA LEAD COMPANY, LTD. 


For the twelve months ended December 31, 
1948, the company made a net profit of 
£51,791, after charging £50,795 in respect of 
taxation. 27, net was distributed as 
dividend to The Mining Trust, Limited. 

Mount Isa Mines made a net profit for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1948, of 
£A.872,921, after providing a reserve for 
taxation and debiting gross profit with 

,A.155,299 for interest on debentures and 
£A.240,000 to cover depreciation on buildings, 
plant, machinery. An interim dividend of 
10 per cent. was paid on June 29, 1948, and 
a final dividcnd of 7 per cent. was declared at 
the annual general meeting held on Decem- 
ber 1, 1948. 


NEW GUINEA GOLDFIELDS, LTD. 


During the year ended September 30, 1948, 
the company received the greater part of 
£A.411,724 in settlement of claims for war 
damage and the only amount outstanding was 
the sum of £A.5,810 in respect of work done 
in repairing roads. In addition, the company 
received £A.41,464 interest on deferred pay- 
ments from the War Damage Commission and 
this sum (which is, of course, of a non- 
recurring nature) was credited to profit and 
loss account, bringing the net profit for the 
year to £A.27,503. 

Other interests of the company are covered 
in the directors’ report. 

Your directors are of the opinion that the 
revenue of the company in this coming year 
will not differ very greatly from that which 
has been received during the year under 
review. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CENTRAL MINING AND 
INVESTMENT CORPORA- 
TION, LIMITED 


CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 


The ‘orty-fourth annual general meeting 
of this company was held, on July 4th, in 
London, Sir Clive Baillieu, K.B.E., C.M.G. 
(the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said : — ¢ 

In the course of an admirable memoran- 
dum lately submitted to the “Commission 
on Conditions of Employment” in the 
industry, the Government Mining Engineer 
has discussed impartially the moot question 
of diverting labour from the poorer mines 
to the richer, wherever they may be, and 
has made out what appears to me to be an 
incontestable case for maintaining gold pro- 
duction from any mine so long as opera- 
tions can be continued economically. New 
conditions and demands have not shaken 
the Government Mining Engineer in his 
belief that the closure of a mine for the 
purpose of diverting labour and plant to 
work in other properties, would be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the State. 


Particularly grave would be the responsi- 
bility of closing down and stripping, pre- 
maturely, a deep-level mine liable to benefit 
in life and profits from an increased price 
of gold. The loss to shareholders, the local 
community and the State would be irrepar- 
able. With the heavy call for fresh capital 
and other resources involved in the establish- 
ment of a new deep-level mine today, it 
would appear to be all the more important to 
win the utmost gold from the old mines 
whose capital expenditures are almost wholly 
behind them and to gain the maximum bene- 
fit from the shafts and equipment and 
buildings that exist. 


ERFDEEL ASSAY RESULTS 


Wide public interest has been aroused 
by the assay results reported recently for 
the third deflection in borehole E.D.5, on 
the farm Erfdeel No. 188, which lies some 
miles to the west of the proven ficld. The 
mineral rights of Erfdeel are held by the 
Free State Gold Areas, Limited. We have, 
at no time, held any shareholding in that 
company, but, in accordance with our policy 
to extend our interests in the Free State we 
engaged in intermittent negotiations during 
April and May with the controlling com. 

any, Union Free State Mining and 

inance Corporation, Limited, with a view 
to acquiring the mineral rights of Erfdeel 
and certain adjoining properties The 
Erfdeel. negotiations followed those, with 
the same corporation and associates, which 
led to our acquisition of the control of the 
Union Free State Coal and Gold Mines, 
Limited, in March last. 


At this stage I would only emphasise 
that these Erfdeel results can have no im- 
pare bearing upon the prospects of the 
arge area to the west, now under develop- 
ment, the favourable outlook of which I 
have already mentioned. 


Your company, in common with many 
others engaged in diverse activities, has be- 
come conscious of a need for further capital. 
It seemed appropriate that the authorised 
capital should now be restored to the figure 
of £6,000,000, which was the authorised 
capital at the ume the corporation was 
founded in 1905. By raising the authorised 
ore to £6,000,000 we shall have 
£ 600,000 of capital in reserve and the 
board will be able to arrange for the issue 
of the whole or some portion of that sum 
in accordance with the Corporation’s needs 
from time to time, 


The report was adopted and the increase 
of capital approved. 
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WALKER CAIN, LIMITED 


LORD BROCKET ON BEER PRICES 


The adjourned twenty-seventh 
annual general meeting of Walker 
Limited, was held on July 12th, in London 

Sir Ernest Cain, Bt., deputy chai 
presided in the absence of Lord Brocket, th 
chairman, and read his speech, from which th 
following is an extract :— 

The trading profit of £2,928,163 comprises 
15 months of this company, 18 months of oy 
principal subsidiary, Peter Walker (Wap 
ringion) Limited, and 21 months of om 
trading subsidiaries of Peter Walker (Wap. 
rington) Limited. Other sundry items 
the gross profit up to £2,968,674. From this 
are deducted various items, including taxation 
and debenture service, giving a net profit of 
£1,026,243. So far we have paid two interim 
dividends, totalling 15 per cent., and it § 
proposed to pay a final dividend of 74 per cen. 
A highly satisfactory liquid position is dis 
closed in the consolidated balance-sheet, 

Some few months after the beer duty was 
increased in the Budget of April, 1948, it was 
evident that the peak of production had been 
reached. ‘The purchasing power of the public 
gradually reflected itself in the reduction ia 
sales, which was noticeable in varying 
in all parts of the country. It is fairly obviow 
that even the present price of beer—reduced 
a penny a pint in the last Budget—is still too 
high. 

The Licensing Bill, which came in like 
lion, is going out like a lamb. The public 
have shown themselves in no uncertain manner 
to be opposed to the Licensing Bill because tt 
appeared to them to be the first step towards 
nationalising the industry. It is gratifying 
to note that Government spokesmen have 
unequivocally stated that they do not intend 
to nationalise our industry. 

The report was adopted. 





NEW BROKEN HILL 
CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


The thirteenth annual genera! meeting of 
this company will be held on July 28th a 
37 Dover Street, London, W. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr John R. Govett, 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

The year 1948 has seen a_ substantial 
measure of progress in the development ‘an 
equipment of your property. Although @ 
some respects the work is behind our original 
schedule, this has been due to causes whi 
have been very generally experienced 
were beyond the control of the management, 
who again deserve congratulation on 
results that have been achieved. Throughout 
the year the prices of lead and zinc rema 
at high levels. This has added to ouf 
costs of development and construction, 
but on the other hand it has resulted, 
at the present stage of development, 
a higher level of operating profit than we 
had reason to expect when our programme 
was originally planned. In these circum: 
stances your directors feel they will have 
your full support in the substantial allocation 
of £200,000 that has been made to g 
reserve from the year’s taxed profits. 

In my statement at the end of May !ast 
year to members of the Zinc Corporation, 
Limited, I stated that a reaction in 
prices then ruling was bound to occur sooner 
or later. We remain confident of a 


level of prices which will return a 

reward to all concerned. The developments 
in the mine have at least fulfilled our ¢% 
pectations. There is no reason to doubt 
the leases of New Broken Hill Consol 
enclose a mine that will be a worthy 

to the great past and present producers. 
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WIGGINS AND COMPANY 


(HAMMERSMITH), 
LIMITED 
TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


The twenty-first annua! gencral meeting 
of this company was held on July 7th, at the 
Café Royal, Regent Street, London, W., Mr 
}. P. Evans, ng chairman and managing 

i residing. : 
Tbe following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement. 

When submitting my report to you a year 
ago, | mentioned that, with a restricted build- 
ing programme, it would not be easy to step 
up our sales for the year now under review. 
] am, however, pleased 10 report that, in spite 
of all trading difficulties, we have maintained 
our turnover, and we have made several im- 

vements in your company’s organisation 
which will enable it to cater for a greatly 
increased turnover immediately the building 
industry is given an opportunity of un- 
restricted and untrammelled trading. In the 
meantime, the extra costs have somewhat 
reduced the trading profit. 

To forecast the future is unwise, as well 
as extremely difficult, but I can only feel that 
as time goes on large sums of money will have 
10 be spent on schools, hospitals and roads, 
and there is, in addition, a large unsatisfied 
demand for new houses and the improvement 
of older properties. 

Your company has some £120,000 invested 
in the Binfield Brick and Tile Company, 
Limited, and until these works are able to 
produce at an efficient level the investment 
cannot be remunerative. 

We are passing through difficult and some- 
what depressing times, but I can assure you 
that your company’s staff are doing all in 
their power to achieve sctisfactory results, and 
I should hke to thank them most warmly for 
their co-operation. 

The report was adopted. 


HUDSON BAY CO. 
A PROFITABLE YEAR 


The two hundred and eightieth annual 
general Court of the Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson’s Bay was held in London on July 
Ith, Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper, the 
governor, presiding. 
following is an extract from his 
arculated statement. 





At is with much satisfaction that your 


report another successful and 
Profitable year of trade. As your company 
enters its 280th year the financial position is 


NOTICES 


sound, and at no time in our long history 
has it been stronger. The past year saw a 
further expansion of your company’s business, 
the working capital employed in our various 
departments having again increased by nearly 
$3 million. The financial policy which has 
been adopted over the past ten years has been 
fully justified. 


An analysis of the composition of every 
roe of sales and other earnings is given 
slow. 


Jan. Jan. 
Si, 31, 
1949 1948 
Purchase of merchandise and $ $ 
cost Of Services ..............0 . 16-4 76°4 
Salaries, wages, etc. ............... 11:0 9:7 
PIII ns cctnecticrevicecsusee 1:0 O-7 
SUI adi scncisdsecseeccdcavcese . O38 O83 
Repairs ............ civeaamoedesenvan 5 we 
General expenses (including 
rents) ........... esc gancerdaacasss - 44 4-9 
Depreciation, etc. ............ wc D--2°0 
Taxation, U.K. and Canada ... 2°5 3:3 
Reinvested in the company...... 1:1 0:9 
DIVERGES cic cccisscccccccacdeccsons . OF} 0-4 


The accounts reflect further progress and 
your board have every confidence in the 
competitive strength of your organisation and 
in its future. 

The report was adopted. 


SENA SUGAR ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Sena Sugar 
Estates, Limited, will be held in London on 
August 4th. The following is an extract 
from the statement by the chairman, Sit 
Francis O. Lindley, circulated with the report 
and accounts : — 

Last year I foreshadowed some reduction 
in the sugar crop due to unfavourable rainfall, 
and the crop actually amounted to 52,403 
tons, or 4,134 tons less than in 1947, This 
reduction in tonnage was offset by sales of 
sugar at more favourable prices than antici- 
pated. The factories operated satisfactorily 
throughout the season. The quota of raw 
sugar allotted to our Lisbon refinery by the 
authorities was rather less than in the previous 
year, but we were permitted to import into 
Portugal a quantity of plantation whites at a 
higher price which improved our results in 
the Lisbon market. Once again our pro- 
duction was insufficient to meet the demands 
of the various markets which we have sup- 
plied in the past, and costs have continued to 
rise. 
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The profit on trading for the year amounts 
to £301,000 compared to £265,445 in the 
previous year, and the net profit comes out 
at £119,518 compared to £102,397. We 
propose to repeat the dividend of 12 cent. 
on the ordinary stock which is ae cone as 
we have paid for the last five years. 

As to future prospects, given adequate 
rainfall, the area under cultivation and our 
factory capacity should in future years give 
us some appreciable increase on our past 
production, but any large increase requires 
considerable capital expenditure and we can- 
not consider this until the Portuguese 
authorities give us some guarantee of their 
policy for a term of years. 


MABIE, TODD AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The first annual general meeting of Mabie, 
Todd and Company, Limited, was he'd on 
July 7th, in London. 

Mr Harold Carey, chairman and managing 
director, presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: The turnover for the year under 
review is the highest yet realised. The profit 
for the year shows an increase over the pre- 
vious year of £15,046 before charging taxa- 
tion, and £27,991 after that burden. 

A satisfactory proportion of the improved 
turnover was provided by export trade. Apart 
from the work of our overseas subsidiaries, 
we have been active in some ten overseas 
countries, with satisfactory results, This 
business was the first fountain pen business 
established in this country and all evidence 
points to the fact that our products are still 
well to the forefront of the industry. 

During the year the progressive policy of 
your company has been maintained. New 
models have been produced that live up to 
our manufacturing creed. These and further 
new products were exhibited at the recent 
British Industries Fair where they received 
favourable comment from those most know- 
ledgeable men—the home and _ overseas 
buyers. 

Since the war it has been extremely 
difficult, as you may imagine, to obtain suffi- 
cient materials to build up stocks to anything 
like the amount required to enable us to give 
a Satisfactory service to our customers. is 
we have now been able to rectify. 

Talking of the future, we cannot tell what 
is in store for us, but I do feel that we, in 
common with all other businesses, cannot 
expect in the near future to improve on the 
figures of the last two years. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


LEEDS COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
‘ Principal—E. V. Roberts, B.Com., A.C.A. 
Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Statistics 
and Marketing, duties to start in September, 1949, or as soon as 
le thereafter. 
idates should possess a good honours degree; business ex- 
nce is desirable. Salary according to the Burnham Scale (Men 
x {1 ; women, 0 x £12—£444) plus degree and training 
t and a special allowance of not less than £125 in the case 
men and £100 in the case of women. ‘The post may later be 
for enised as of senior assistant status, with a salary of £700-£800 
men and £560-£640 for women plus degree and training allowances. 
Starting salary according to approved experience. i 
ee pplication form and further particulars may be obtained by 
Réueation stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the Director of 
—Sucation, Education Offices, Leeds, 1. ees de 
APPLICATIONS are invited from men graduates in History, 
eerephy or Science, for appointment as a lecturer on various 
“pects of Wool, in all types of schools, training colleges, adult 
ane end retail stores throughout the gountry. Lectures are illus- 
with filmstrips and the work entails considerable mid-week 
a. Training will be given after appointment. Salary £400 
mubsiate to , With superannuation (after qualifying period), 
be nee allowance and travelling ex nses.—Applications should 
made to the Secretary, International Wool Secretariat, Dorland 
Date, Regent Street, S.W.1. aS 
IVE post in London required by Ex-Service University 
Graduate (26) with proved flair for efficient administration and 
oem and good business sense. Possibility of wegen. mig a 
Tie important than immediate remuneration.—Box 156._ 
Business MAN (43), with accountancy, secretarial and managerial 
Box Ig ene seeks executive, administrative or secretarial position. 


“Ss 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Accounting 
in the Department of Commerce at a salary within the range 
£550/£50/£900/£50/£1,100 per annum; the initial salary to be fixed 
according to qualifications and experience. Applications, stating 
age, academic qualifications and experience, together with the names 
of three referees, should be received not later than August 6, 1949, 
by the undersigned, from whom further particulars of the condi- 
tion of appointment may be obtained. 


STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 
_ June 15, 1949. 


HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 
Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Controller of 
Foreign Exchange, Singapore. Candidates, who should preferably 
be over 35 years of age, should be capable of taking charge of dealing, 
authorisations (including imports), credits and exports. The appoin- 
ment is on agreement for three years, at a starting salary of £1,050 
a year rising to £1,120 a year. 
Cost of living allowance and expatriation pay plus a special 
Singapore allowance are payable. Quarters or a rent allowance in 
lieu are provided, and free passages for the officer, his wife and 
children (under 10 years). The salaries paid in Singapore are 
subject to local taxation only. 
Forms of application should be obtained from the Director of 
Recuitment (Colonial Service), Colonial Office, Sanctuary =o 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, within two weeks of 
appearance of this advertisement. Se eee Re aca 
\YX-RAF man, 28 M.A. (Hons.) Oxon., some commercial and 
‘4 administrative experience, finding no scope for initiative or 
originality in family business, seeks industrial post where 
enthusiasm and hard work will be rewarded with good prospects.— 
Box 151. St A At te oe Grrr eee ee 
YOMPANY representative (30), two years with Colonial Company 
Con London desires change to responsible post with oil or similar 
corporation as area representative or manager.—Box 157. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


| 24% Def. Bonds .. 514 1 Treasury Bills .... 10,298 | 


For the 9 days ended July 9, 1949, total ordinary | Tay Reserve Certs. 5,261 | Nat. Savings Certs. 1,400 


revenue was {62,479,000, against ordinary expenditure | Other Debt :— 3°, Def. Bonds ... 824 | 


of (60,709,000 and issues to sinking funds £317,000. Thus, | ~ Inte 
including sinking fund allocations of £2,784,000, the surpius Ways 
accrued since April lst is £1,767,000 against {199,405,000 | ya, 














Ms sivcces eee a Terminable 
& Means Ad- Annuities ...... 1,328 
Me. iS tee 15,555 Other Debt :-— 













































for the corresponding period a year ago. | Treasury Deposit Retails « Jain 8,359 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE ~—s Receipts ...... % 900 ied 
AND EXPENDITURE 7.738 | 22,209 
oe | 
Receipts into the aerial 
Exchequer 
oo _ eeciewws dinate FLOATING DEBT 
“Si | April i} 10 9 : 
Revenue mate, - | — Davs Days | (4 million) 
— eS. te ended ended Wavs ao nae 
July July | July July Creasery eee 
| a8 | 1949 | 1988 1989 | Dat ™ Aduancm ie fitout 
, ! 16 _ iS ad 4 Bank | posit ng 
acireeiias | ' Publi oa by Deb? 
Income Tax...... 1490000 240,302 203,069 31,100 17,371 | Vender! Tay [Depts Eng. | Banks 
a 105,000, 19,350 24,200 ae sore | 
Estate, etc., Duties 176,000) 54,800 49,800) 8, y | : 
Stamps...... «---, 48,5008 16,485 14,000) 1,800 pane ' 2210-0 2625-9 
Profits Tax le 24,960 56,060) 2,800 6, | i od 
E.P.T.........f 249-04 41°750, 16,300) 3,450 200 | M 4418-4 5897+! 
Other Inland Rev.| 1,000 80 70 a? 5... 
ial, i Apr. ‘$122i10-0) 2221-4 5907 +L 
SpecialContributn, 25,000 6,050 9,200, 1,450 700 | » 35} 2910-01 2221-1 se21-4 
' 7 9949,755 33,871 | . 23) 2210-0! 2236-2 5949+ 4 
Tota! Inland Rev. 2085500} 403,777 372,6 %: | * 3olzai0-o/ 2217-5 aos 
Customs, ........ | 829,650) 234,829 220,243 21,087 18,189 | 
: 663.6 2 7,000 6,100 | May 4} 2219-0) 2251-2 5] 5889-5 
Excise .......0+- 663,600 130,000 162,100 | _ 34] 2210-0 | 2234-0 ; 59055 
Total Customs &! » 22 2210-0 | 2244-2 5] 5916-5 
Excise ........ (1493250) 424,829 382,343) 28,087 24,289 | ., 28] 2210-0 | 2249-0 5905+ 2 
_——— | 
Motor Duties..... | 54,000 6,547 5,805) 1,144 523 | Jume 4) 2210-0) 2245-4 >| 5941.5 
Surplus WarStores) 44,000, 19,095 27,90] 386, 18 | ,, 11} 2210-0 2247-6 50579 
Surplus Receipts » 18] 2210-0 | 2257-5 6003:1 
from Trading... 18,000 826 «64,0459 ... 30 = 4475-8 6049.2 
P.O. (Net Receipts), ... ra oes ode evi 2210-0 2255-2 
Wireless Licences.| 12,000, 2,220 2,240 ... woe 
Crown Lands.....: 1,000 180 ee 


Receipts from 
Sundry Loans. .' 20,000, 4,607 5,370) 2,595' 3,103 | 
Miscell. ipts..| 50,000) 19,740 18,658 5,050 675 


Total Ord. Rev... 3777750) 881,821 819,210] 87,018 62,479 | 



















Secr-Batancine 
Post Office....... 159.6 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds’ 5,7 


39,060 39,300) 2,000 2,050 
2,306 2,094 148 309) 








eee 23, 6041 89,166. 64,838 | July 














Issues out of the Exchequer | Apr. 
to meet payments | ” 
} (¢ thousand) | ” 
| Esti- : — ° 
er" } April | April 10 9 

Expeativere lvoe rT Days | Days | May 
i i to to fended ended | ; 

July | Juty 

0 | "9 







July | July ® 
10 | 9 . 
1949 | 1948 | 1949 
RDINARY I j 
EXpeNnDITURE 
Int. & Man. of } 


119,212) 125,241] 10,388 8,960 
764° 1,153 | July 


Payments to N. 
BORE +2050 30, 
Other Cons. Fund 
Services .....+. 12, 





127,076. 128,897] 13,498 13,259 
Supply Services. 2781368] 551/897 685,762 51,700 47,450 


Total Ord. Expd.. | 
Sinking Funds ...) 


Total fexcl. Self-| 
Bal. Expd.) ... 330836 


Seir-BaLANcinG 
Post Office....... | 159, 
Income Tax on | 
E.P.T. Refunds 6,7: \ 148 309 

| j 





3,443 2,7 1,059 317 














682,416 817,443) 66,257 61,026 | will 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by {405,596 to j 
£3,412,846, the other eprmtiene for the week increased 
the gross National Debt by {15,527,494 to £25,321 million. 


NET RECEIPTS 4 thousand) 
Land Settlement Facilities Acts, 1919 and 1921... 10 







Tender 


| £55 million (maximum), at 6 mouths. 







TREASURY BILLS 


{/ million) 







Average 
Rate 
» Allot 






276-5 | 1700) 10 1-48 48 


8 | 170-0 | 283-5 170-0} 10 2-83 | 47 
14 | 170-0 | 298-4 170-0] 10 260 42 
22 | 170-0 | 299-0 | 170-0] 10 2-84 45 
29 | 170-3 | $01-S | 170-0] 10 5-44 43 


9}1700— 


o | 1L70-G = S1B*S | ITU 40 or22 3 
13] 170-0 W2 170-0 | 10 553 a 
20 | 170-0 | 300+» | 170-07 10 5°56 45 
27 | 170-0 | 288*3 | 170-0] av ord 49 


3] 170-0 312-8! 170-0] 10 5-28 Ri 
10 | 170°0 «301-1 | 170-0] 10 568 4 
17 | 170-0 | 276-6 | 170-0] 10 5-92 54 
24 | 170-0 289-9 | 170-0] au 5-52 47 


1 | 179-0 | 294.9) 190-0 i 5-48 46 
8'!170 0 29911 1700 10 5 26 42 


—_— 
0,067) 4685 9,596 (5,146 On July 8th, a for bills to be paid on Monday, | 
Tuesdav, Wednes 
as to about 42 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
{ a 4d. and penne at higher prices were accepted 

| in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday 
678,973 814,659 65,198 60,709 | were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above in full. £170 
| million (maximum) of Treasury Bilis are being offered 
} for July 15th. For the week ended July 16th the banks 
| 
} 


ay, Thursday and Friday were accepted 


be asked for Treasury deposits to the amount of 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 


July 3, July 2, 
1948 | 1949 


Dini Bmee oti nes 2,100 2,000 
oiet 3,100 | 2,850 









Tithe Act, 1936, Sec. 26............ Mees dntre ss eT eee 2,400 
225 | Defence Bonds :— BE ashe 

. ’ oe ISSUES ee 1,098 Receipts....... i A, 755 | 9,775 
nterest outside the permanent t charge...... Repayments .......... 559 | 

Post Office and Telegraph..........+..-.- ; 750 : = 
Twat. MOL, +00 4s s04¢465 2° © nes 379 Net Savings............ 

Overseas Trade Guarantees... 10 | P.O. and Trustee Savings 

Housing (Scotland)............ 503 | Banks :— | 

New Towns Act, 1946 S.12(3)......... ésdMibsish 180 Receipts... ...s.ceseess 11,319 10,914 | 170,142 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945 S,3(1)....... . 5,700 Repayments ...e+0+-.... | 15,894 14,750 | 177,999 
Development of Inventions Act, 1948, he es 50 | 

Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, 


Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947........... 





, . 


BE SE a nny 5 Saieiceeeneen aioe o s p 


te 000 Net Savings ......6..... 
) + e00 vings 


we ha ae ee Overseas Food 1,) Total sot Savae an 5 0 
War Damage: Board of Trade............... i’ Interest on sates repaid 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar credits .... Interest accrued on savings 


remaining 






invested ...... 


| BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
JULY 13, 1949 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
| £ 
Notes Issned:- Govt. Debt... 11,65 am 
In Circulation 1288,797,723 Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338187 
i partment .. 61,450,110 Other Sees.... 187 
| Coia (other ‘ 
than gold)... 
| } on. of ‘a —___ 
[WP eave ss 1350,000,000 
' Gold Coin and 
| | Bullion = (at 
i | 172s. 3d. per 
| | Oz. fine)..... 247,833 
willie onde 
1550, 247,853 1550, 247,855 
| BANKING DEPARTMENT 
‘ 
RS. 14,553,000 Govt. Sees... . 330, 1898 
eo EE 3,668,023 Other Secs.:- 34,215,510 


Public Deps.:- 36,468,559 = Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 8,603,916 Advances... Il, 
H.M. Treas. Securities... 

Specia. Acet. 27, 804,643 


~* 


| Other Deps.:- 378,303,365 





| DBankers..... 289,999,636 Notes........ 61,450,110 
| Other Accts... 89,008,729 Come... cee. 4,605, 3% 
452,992,947 452,992,047 


* Inchling Exchequer, Savings Banks, Convunissiongs 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 












1949 


June July | July 
23 d Lb 









ssae Dept. :-— 
Notes in circulation .. [L271-91277-9 1284-6 12884 
Notes in banking depart 
| _Ment........ 28- 22-4 65-7 6145 
Government debt and 
securities® ei d 1299-21299-2 1549-S1M9? 
| Other securities..... : 0-8} O-8 0-7 
ARES Rpg gers 0-2 0-2 0-2) 08 


Valued at s. per fine on... | 1272/3 1272/3, 172/4, 1794 
Banting Dept. :— j 


Deposits :— 
Public Accounts ........ 14- 86 93 87 
| Treasury Special Account oe 13-5 21-2) 34 
| PNA rigs 4 6ikb we 0 Cettad 303-5 294-6 291-9 289-5 
re Ses gti 838-9 90-9 90-4 BRD 
| Total..............0..6 | 406°3, 407-6 412-8 O14 
Securities :-— 
; Government............ 364-1) 338-9 316-6; 3327 
| Discounts, ete,.........6 10-2) 27-0 22-7 
eS pRB ae « 21-49 33:1 21-6 24 
WWM < San5 Socks tes es 395-4] 390-0 560-9 3669 
| Banking dept. res.......... 29 26:7 «70-1! 661 
e e a 
t PREMIO «5 oc bx an es 28 ‘q- 6-5 16-9 8-4 





| 


=F > 
Feil te | 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553," 
| Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,350 million to ¢13® 
million on March 4, 1948, 


“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


(1927 = 100) 
{ L, 
Jag, | June ah | Sage 






















GOLD AND SILVER i 
The Bank of England’s Official bu price for 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce Soousost the week 
Spot cash prices were as follows :— 


SS 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Tunnell Portland Cement.—The dividend 
of Tunnell Portland Cement has been in- 
creased from 20 per cent to 25 per cent for 
the year to March 31, 1949. Net profit was 
(565,811 (£390, 575) after deduction of 
{408,304 (4,420,000) for taxation. 

Whitbread and Co.—Including exceptional 
and non-recurring profits of £27,752 net, the 

pet profit of Whitbreads in 1948 was 
(646,346 (£570, 282). The dividend on the 
“4” and “B” ordinary stock is maintained 

ce 
0 eed. No dividend is to be paid on 
the 8 per cent cumulative participating pre- 
ference capital for the year to March 31, 
1949. Net profit, after taxation, amounted to 
739 

Vi Hill Top Foundry.—Profit before depre- 
cation and taxation of Hill Top Foundry 
increased from {£41,482 to £45,023 in the 
year to March 31, 1949. A dividend of Is. 
per share has been recommended (same). 

Kaye and Stewart.—Trading profit of 
Kaye and Stewart expanded from £219,116 
to 1254, 698, and net profit from £70,136 to 
£90,473 in the year ended March 31, 1949. 
The dividend is unchanged at 20 per cent. 

Austin’s of East Ham.—Group profit 
before taxation of Austin’s of East Ham de- 
dined from £89,064 to £72,900 in the year 
to March 31, 1949. The dividend of 20 per 
cent is the same distribution as the previous 


year. 

Vallambrosa Rubber.—-No dividend is 
recommended by Vallambrosa Rubber for 
the year to March 31, 1949 (15 per cent for 
1947-48). 

Electric Construction.—Combined net 
profit increased from £101,586 to £135,931 
im the year to March 31, 1949. The dividend 
of 12} per cent is repeated. 

Truman, Hanbury, Buxton.—Consoli- 


Thompson (John).—Total sales of 
Thompson (John) in 1948 were {7,077,931 
(£4, 658 3694) and combined trading profit 


£777,261 (£430,545). Dividend is 22} per 
cent (same). 

Whitehead tron and Steel.—Net profit 
after taxation of Whitehead Iron and Steel 
increased from £292,106 to £326,263 in the 
year to March 31, 1949. The dividend of 30 
per cent is unchang ed. 

Angio-Egyptian’ Oilfields.—Total income 
of Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields increased from 
£4, 3671 O11 to £5,244,580 tin 1948. Leases 
and royalties absorbed £940,641 (£561,715), 
drilling, production and_ general field 
expenses 41,324,359 (£721,434), refinery 
operations {1, 152 3739 (£895,240), deprecia- 
tion £458,700 (£385, 312) and taxation 
£690,000 (£980 3000). Net profit was 
£241,274 (£194,877). Net current liabilities 
at December 31, 1948, were £2,901,545. 

John Brown.—Consolidated balance of 
trading account of John Brown after credit- 
ing £250,000 from general reserve amounted 
to £1,965,816 and total profit (including 
£295,931 relating to previous years) to 
£2,511,526 in the year to March 31, 1949. 
After charging, inter alia, £455,055 for de- 
preciation and £972,078 for taxation net pro- 
fit was £988,388. Net current assets were 
£7,892,113 including £1,271,963 quoted in- 
vemepenen and £1,884,069 cash at March 31, 


British Plaster Board.—Group trading 
profi: of British Plaster Board increased from 
1,079,395 to £1,371,036 in the year to 
arch 31, 1949, Net profit amounted to 
£1,119,704 against £813,665. Net current 
assets at March 31, 1949, were £2,050,428 


including £455,395 cash and £701,325 
investments. 

Pinchin, Johnson and Associates.— 
Group net profit of Pinchin Johnson 


amounted to £597,123 in the year to March 
31, 1949. A dividend of 25 per cent is 
recommended for the year compared with 


Associated British Picture. — Group 
trading profit of Associated British Picture 
increased from £2,026,110 to £2,038,762 in 
the year to March 31, 1949. Secured in- 
debtedness increased from {4,378,778 to 
£4,756,347 on the year; other current liabili- 
ties declined from £3,225,545. Current assets 
fell from £2,371,894 to £2,260,097, including 
£706,553 (£867,630) for film productions, 
rights, etc., and £420,462 (£622,747) in cash. 

Richardsons Westgarth.—Net profit of 
Richardsons Westgarth amounted to £169,302 
(£161,981) in the year to March 31, 1949. 
A dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, is recom- 
mended, compared with 8 per cent, less tax, 
ror 2 per cent, tax free, from capital reserve 

1947-48. 

mn Metal industries.—Consolidated trading 
profit of Metal Industries increased from 
£809,383 to £991,003 and net profit from 
£301,237 to £419,598 in the year ended 
March 31, 1949. The dividend of 10 per 
cent is unchanged. 

British South Africa Company.—Net 
profit of “Chartered” increased from 
£951,564 to £1,394,651 in the year to 
September 30, 1948. - 

arclay Perkins.—Net profit of Barclay 
Perkins declined from £266,318 to 
ee in the year to March 31, 1949. 

e 2 per cent bonus has been omitted, 
the total recommended distribution being 6 
per cent against 8 per cent for 1947-8. 

Renold Coventry Chain.—Group net 
profit was £264,259 in year to April 3, 
1949, compared with £154,916 for the pre- 
vious 40 weeks. The dividend of 15 per 
cent compares with 12 per cent for the 40 
weeks period in 1947-8. 


Capital Issue 


Jeremiah Ambler.—Permission is being 
sought to deal in £150,000 44 per cent first 
debenture stock, 1970, about to be issued. 
The share capital consists of £575,272 in 









































“a dated trading profit of Truman, Hanbury, ; £300,000 54 per cent redeemable cumulative 
ns Buxton declined from £1,235,839 to 314 per cent for the previous 15 months. £1 preference shares and £275,272 in 5s. 
2895 £1,128,515 in the year to March 31, 1949. Telephone Rentals.—Net profit for 1948 ordinary shares. Profit, subject to taxation, 
Fe Group net 7 oe. amounted to £429, 820 was £322,034 see with £264,381 in for year ended March 31, 1940, £52,218; for 
| (£439,394). dividend of 48 per cent on the previous year. al dividend of 10 per years ended December 31st: 1947, £200,721; 
sa the ordinary stock is unchanged. cent is unchanged. 1948, £200,619. 

6 
; 563 SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
Bee 
#5 A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company reports 
appear in the Supplement. Unilever Group ; London County Freehold and Leasehold Props.; Courtaulds ; John Brown & Co.; Metal Box Co.; 
oshon H. J. Heinz ; Spurling Motor Bodies. 
» £10 Pri Net 3208S : f 
ae N sig uly 13, | yuap Ns vear 109 | Dividends Name of Sec ae 6, J ai 13, jue Th 
Y f Securit 1 6, ly 1 | Ju | ividen ame urit y u uly 
—s mien ame ¢ curity ‘July y &, (July 23, “ A yD | J aes Jan. 1-July 3 a y | iyi ioe 
Low |! } ' ” | High | Low a) (b) (e 
ND a. | s. d. | i! | i 
oieaiale ats is |War Bonds 2 24°, Aug. 1, 1949-51) 100} | 1004 es o;ln 4 i} % | ¢ || OTHER SECURITIES wae s. d. 
july 12, 1 shh Exch Bonds 14% Feb. 15, 1950) 100 % [100 fea} 015 O}1 8 5} 1068 | oat (a @ Australia 34%, 1965-69. .... | at 6 a 
"to | War Bonds 24°, Mar. 1, 1951-53 0 is 4/2 2 9 “o (d) | 4 - (Birmingham 23% 1955-57. . | a |2 17 @ 
: ae Bonds 24%, Mar. 1, 1952-54) 100 100 | ig 4 2 61llq 6 al } 80 c} ||Anglo- eon ee ww: *s “eh 1315 6 
ws 04 |, War Loan 34%, (after Dec. 1, 1952) 100 100% |116 5,3 9 1 5 a} os 4 |Anglo-Iranian Oil, £1... ...! 785312 6 
147-5 1035 | | War Bonds 24°, Aug. 15, 1954-56 100 | Sofxal 18 1:210 4 8075 5 a| 10 6 |\Assoc, Electrical, ofa. a3; n) 71/6 |4 311 
177-9 = 100 | Funding 23°, June 15, 1952-57.. 101 | 101k 1 7 7/222 Sil 82/6, ee | i | pls c| 224 ¢ || Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk. iil 13/3 | 75/9 | 518 6 
art = 101 | Nat. Def. 3°, July 15; 1954-58. .|) 1018xd 1OL&xd) 1 9 3) 216 Ol} 33/10}, 22/6 | 40 ¢| 40 ¢ |\AustinMotor," A’Ord.Stk.5/-, 23/1 | 23/44) 811 3 
Wed | 101 | War Loan 3°”, Oct. 15, 1955-59. .\| 1024 | 102 1 8 7/246 Ol} 81/-| 70/6 | | 7 @| 7 6/|\Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ £1.|| 73/6 | 73/- | 316 9 
oe 102 Sav. Bonds 3% Ang. 15, 1955- 65 101. | 100xd | 1:12 10/219 7] 181/9 | 142/6 | $25 a) t5 a \|Bass Ratcliff, Ord. £1....+- | 145/6 | 148/- | 3 7 9t 
165-6 14 | Funding 24°, April 15, 1956-61... || 99 99% 1 9 9;213 Off 1103/9 90/6, 8 a) 12 | British Oxygen, Ord. {1....), 92/3 | 92/9 |4 6 3 
—— 1st | Funding 3°, April 15, 1959-69... | 1008 ; 1003 (2 12 7/3 0 Off 38/9; 33/14) 2 “| irtaulds, Ord. 1; seiner ah /9 | W/- |4 8 3 
it wh | |Eunding 4%, May 1, 1960-90 . 10 «| 10 |1 «5 0121914 30/-, 24/9) 27 tha pena fa. One bears ind 25/74 | 26/78 4 2 7 
an) St Sav. Bonds 3°, Sept. 1, 1960-70. 100 | 100% | 1 13 7/3 1 a) 34/-| 27/9 8 c| 8 ¢ [Dorman Lon “as pees | 29/- | 28/9 Sil 4 
tee | ‘Sav. Bonds 25°, May 1, 1964-67.) 958 | 954 |11310/217 4] 77/-| 60/- 15 e 15 ¢|D Robber, eae 62/6 | 63/- |415 3 
ce ite, | UE | Vict. Bonds 4°; Sept. 1, 1920- 16, 12 | 1124 (17 3/3 1 7 49/4) 43/1), 3.4! 7 6 |'Imp.Chem. Ind.,Ord. Stk. fi) 43/74 | 44/- 41011 
om it t 974 Sav. Bonds 3% "Aug. 15, "1965-75. 994 | 98 d1u4@7'3 19 6% sik l3k}a 18}6 imperial Tobacco, Mea shh Say 5 6 6 6 
mat way | OM Consols 4°, (alter Feb. 1, 1957). . | 105ixa) 1 ma | 1 611.3 1 6] 47/3 32/6, 10 c| 10 e|Lancs. Cotton, Ord. Stk. 1, 33/3 | 34/3 | 516 9 
aa 1 Conv. 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961)... 102 | 102% |115 2,3 7 3] 51/6 43/6 || 10 ec} 10 ¢ jiLever & Unilever, Ord. {1..| 45/- | 46/10) 4 5 4 
7 | Treas. Stk. 24°, (after Apt. 1, 1975) | 75 74 (117 0'3 7 6] 61/6 52/6! 7, ¢| 15 ¢|\London Brick, Ord. Stk. £1) 57/6 | 68/6 |5 27 
Gou lay | se | feas.Stk. 3°, (after Apr. 5, 1966).|, 92 923 |11510'3 5 5] 53/6) 36/3 | 174 6 ||P’chin J’nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-/ 39/6 | 39/9 658 
aif % |Redewp, Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96| 95} | 9 116 03 4 3] 52/3! 43/4. rH ‘> 4 b IP. & O., Def. stk. exh. 44/9 | 47/3 | 5 1 1s 
nied msn | cab | Consols 24%, 0s. } 7 74) (116 9/3 610) 344 | 31k t77 he ta pe ‘Prudential, ‘A’ {1......... 31 34h 12 9 3t 
my 7 ‘Bae FL °, Gd. Apr. 1, 1968- 13. 114 0/3 1 Wi} 57/9} 52/9) Ibe) Whe Stewarts & Lloyd, Def. ii‘ 53/ 53/44 | 413 5 
Bont waz | 2 | Brit El. 3% Gd. Mar. 15, 1974- 71) 98 11410;3 2 8] 78/9| 58/9 | ¢2ha| +5 ’ “Shell” Pamepe as Stk. int 62/6 | 63/9 | 2 7 Ot 
aaa % Ibe Hoe $e Ga, Jair 1, 1978-88, 96 95 116 3:3 4U $i | 5 12 ’ } pe ees tk. £1 5 5t \4 7 0 
a. 10 ate | 1, 1968-73 9941114 4/3 2 Of 87/- et | 11¢d urner & Newal wall, Ord- Stk. W/- |} 4/- 143.1 
io \ = i Gas Gd? % ey? 1990-95 | 9} (116 313 4 @ 85/9 | 77/3 || 55 | 16 | ‘oolworth (F. W.), Ord. i 80/ xd, 80/6xd) 4 6 11 
101 are worket yields on stocks optionally or finally redeemable within the next five - 
4 ' fra out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the - liest date. (a) Interim. (0) Final. (ce) Whole year. {d) Int. paid half-yearly. (ec) To earliest 
a... Will be redeeryea Yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks chs paying ove 5 per cent Visi u 
ws ‘ Or less will rilbe repaid gales date (these are marked ‘s), and ieee paying Syn ca redemption date. (J) To latest redemption date. f Free of tax.  {s) basis 12%, 
allowing test date (marked ‘?), (n) Net yields are calculated 
rng for tax at 9s. in inf. * Assumed average life 15 years 6 months. Oe Sie ee ee ae 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Incorporaied in the Colony of Hong Kong) 





the Liability o: Menrbers « limited to the extent and in manner pre eribei by Uriinance No, 

of 1929 of the Colony 

CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNOS STERLING .- - - - - £6,000,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS- - - - $20,000,000 

Head Office: HONG KONG 
Ubief Manager: Tax Hosovraste Sra Arrnve Morst, C.B.E 
u : 9, rch Street, E.C.3 
Londen Managers : 5. A. Gray, A. M. Dowoaw Wattace. 
BRANCHES 

BURMA CHINA (Con, INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Con) NORTH 
Rangoon Haiphonse Johore Babru BORNEO (Con. 

CEYLON Swatow Saigon Kuala Sandakan 
Colombo Tientsia JAPAN Lampai Tawaa 

CHINA Tsingtao Kobe Malacca PHILIPPINES 
Amoy EUROPE Kure Muar lloito 
Canton Hamburz Tokyo Penang Maniis 

*Chefoo Lyons Yokoham» Singapore SIAM 

(Orchard Road) Bangkok 
Ohungkinz HONG KONG JAVA Sungei Patani UNITED 

*Dairen Hong Kong Batavia Teluk Ansou KINGDOM 
Foochow Kowloon Sourabays NORTH Londen 
Hankow Mongkok MALAYA BORNEO 

*Harbin Cameron Brunei Towr U.S.A. 

*Moukden INDIA Highland: Jeaaetton New York 
Nanking Bombay Ipoh Kuala Beiait San Francisos 
Pelping Calcutta * Branches at present not operating. 

BANKING BUSINESS F EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 

A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is «leo undertaken by the Bank's Trust e+ 

Companies in 

HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £18,000,000 

ASSETS EXCEED £107,000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €198,000,000 
(1948 Accounts) 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 106) 
of 15 per cent has this day been DECLARED on the issued Capital 
of the Corporation in respect of the year ending September 30, 1949. 
This Dividend is payable, less Income Tax at 9s. in the £, on and 
after October 20, 1949, to all Stockholders on the Registers on 
August 31, 1949. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from September 1 to 7, 
1949, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board. 
E. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 

Registered address : 


10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, July 12, 1949. 








BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 24) 
of 5 per cent has this day been DECLARED on the issued Capital 
of the Company in respect of the year ending September 30, 1949. 
This Dividend is paya'’ie, less income Tax at ¥8. in the £, on and 
after October 20, 1949, to all Stockholders on the Registers on 
August 31, 1949. 

HE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from September 1 to 7, 
1949, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend Lists. 
Py Order of the Board. 

E, W. MORGAN, Secretary. 

Registered address : 


19, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. July 12, 1949. 








PPLICATIONS invited for London post in economic research in 
4\ an importent colonial primary product entailing the collection, 
analysis, and interpretation of the statistics involved. Experience 
at responsible level desirable, but initiative, ability to marshal facts, 
and an adaptable mentality at least of equal importance. Starting 
Salary from £900, according to experience.—Apply Box 158. 


Ll. gee oge VOLUNTARY YOUTH ORGANISATION developing 
short term schools for boys 15 to 19, requires experienced 
Appeal Organiser, Experience in approach to leaders of Industr 
and Press work essential. Commenc ng salary not less than f£ 
per annum subject to experience and Ts ifications.—Apply to British 
Charities Association, 12, Whitehall, 5.W.1. 


( UAL. Secy.Acct., 34, requires post, S. Wales, Midlands, South. 

Exp. Costs, mech. accts., systems. Executive level. Interested 
new factories, reorganisations. Can take complete control under 
M. Director.—Box 147 


|] USINESS EXECUTIVES AND PERSONNEL MANAGERS are 
informed that a lecturer in Economics and Industrial Relations 
offers his services, part or whole time, for position where initiative 
and abilities can have opportunity for satisfaction, such as Training 
Officer or Assistant Personnel cer. Experience includes, develop- 
ment and conduct of training schemes, rsonnel selection, welfare 
and joint consultation, also has knowledge of trade union law, 
factory acts and industrial psychology. Salary not prime considera- 
tion, would prefer position in North London. Box 169. 


Postal B S ECON 
Tuition for a .: a 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification tor statistica 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence. You may re for the three examinations at home under the ex 

guidance of Wolsey Hall jest. 1894): moderate fees payable, by instalments, if desired. 


Prospectus from P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


» Great Britain by St, CLEMENTS PRESS, 












rint 


Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C2. 
at 22, Ryder Street, St James’s London, S.W.1.. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, July 16, 1949. 





THE ECONOMIST, July 16, 1949 


New Trade Connections 
Assistance in arranging desirable trade connections 
in Canada is readily available through the Royal Bank, 
Address inquiries to the Foreign Business Department . 

at either of our London Offices. 


London Offices: 


E. B. McInerney, Mgr, 
L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 
2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA) over 100 tranches i 


Canada, the West Indies, 


Head Office, Montrea Central & South America 


Offices in New York & Paris 
Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability, 





THE QUEENS UNIVERSITY, BELFAST 
TUTORSHIP FOR PRACTICAL WORK IN THE DEPAR 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES. The salary is £500 plus F.S.S.U. Can 
should possess a University degree, and have had considerabk 
practical experience in a family case work agency. Applications 
ay nee er 10, 1949. Particulars from G, R. Cowie, M.A., LLB. 
Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 

Applications are invited for a Research Student in Economie 
Candidates should have a knowledge of Elementary Statistics. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 


(qeeessseene —e 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(University of London). 

Rpeticeous are invited for appointment to Lectureships al 
Assistant Lectureships in Economics. Salary scales, £500- per 
annum and £400-£500 per annum respectively, with superannuation 
benefits and family allowances. Starting salary and date of takin 
up appointment by arrangement. Candidates are invited to fo 
their application the names of three referees and an indi of 
any special interests in the field of Economics. 

App ications should be received not later than August 30, 1% 
by the Secretary, London School of Economics, Houghton Street 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2, from whom further information may h 
obtained. 

Pas Civil Service Commissioners invite applications from suitably 

. qualified men and women for not fewer than two posts & 
Economic Assistant in the Economie Section of the Cabinet Secretariat 
on the inclusive scale of £400-£750 (men) or £400-£650 (women) 
limits pa on August 1, 1949, with extension for regular 
in H.M. Forces and, up to two vears for voluntary service in HM 
Forces otherwise than on a regular engagement or for ¢ 
national service under the National Service Acts. Candidates mut 
have obtained @ University degree in economic subjects with at leas 
second class honours or evidence of equivalent standard, except thi 
those taking a final degree examination in the summer of 1949 be 
provisionally considered. Superannuation arrangements 
under the Federated Superannuation System for Universities. — 

Further particulars and forms of application from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, Wi 
quoting No. 2629. by whom completed applications must be 
by August 6, 1949. 

G ENERAL Group Sales Manager required by the Plessey Compaty, 

3 Limited, to co-ordinate sales policy and sales operations. Mo 
7,000 persons are employed by the company in the manufacture 
products for sale to other manufacturers and the turnover, 0 
mainly through the radio, aircraft, motor and general engin 
industries, is measured in millions. The successful applicant 
have had experience of both commercial and semi-technical 1 
tions at the highest level as well as the control of sales oF 
tions specialising in similar work. A high salary, commens 
with the considerable responsibilities involved, will be paid an’ 
there will be excellent prospects for the future. Write, giving 

rticulars, to the Plessey Company, Limited, Iford, Essex, 
or the personal attention of the Chairman and Managing Director. _ 


eee OF BRITAIN. The Council of Industrial Design het 

opened a 1951 Stock List to which they invite manufacturers | 
send photographs or drawings of their best products.—Address 
Stock List, Council of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, 
France, London, S.W.1. 


ed 


‘TAMPS for Investment—the recent Silver Wedding stamps hat 
WO already advanced 50 per cent in value In less than 6 months 
We are now taking orders for the forthcoming U.P.U. commenter 
tives for the Colonies at £7 15s. per set of 256 stamps mint, qn 
used. Healey and Wise, Ltd., 14, Wormwood St., London, BG? 


[TEREST 3 per cent on Shares and 3 per cent on Deposits FRE 
of EIRE INCOME TAX paid or credited to account twice yearly: 


¥ 
Particulars from PROVIDENT BUILDING SOCIBTY, 8, St. Stephen’ 
Green, Dublin. 
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